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I 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN 
PRUSSIA 

The  publication  of  the  Royal  Ordinance  of  the  15th  of 
August,  1908,  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern 
Germany.  It  will  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  that  country.  Owing  to  the  early  introduction  of  obliga¬ 
tory  universal  instruction,  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  of 
Prussia  had  always  been  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
countries,  and  for  both  sexes  alike.  As  to  the  higher  boys’ 
school, — classical  side,  modern  side,  technical  side, — preparing 
for  the  universities  and  polytechnic  colleges,  they  have  been 
justly  considered  highly  efficient  and  have  certainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  rapid  rise  of  Germany,  not  only  in  science  and 
art,  but  also  in  commerce  and  industry. 

But  Prussia,  and  indeed  all  Germany,  was  too  poor  to  afford 
the  means  to  do  as  much  for  the  education  of  the  girls  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  as  it  did  for  the  boys.  It  is  true 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  royal  and  municipal  high 
schools  for  girls  but  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  girls  of 
the  educated  classes  found  room  in  those.  Seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  were  taught  and  are  at  this  present  moment  still 
taught  in  private  schools  which  are  not  supported  or  assisted 
by  the  state  or  the  municipality  and  which  in  consequence  must 
find  it  impossible  to  do  their  work  thoroly  and  well.  Such  a 
school  (whether  public  or  private)  the  girls  enter  at  the  age  of 
six  and  leave  after  ten  years,  when  their  instruction  is,  in  most 
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cases,  ended — viz.,  at  a  time  when  a  girl  is  most  fit  and  most 
willing  to  learn  and  to  expand  her  horizon.  It  is  true  that  in 
all  the  larger  towns  there  have  been  for  the  last  twenty  years 
all  kinds  of  opportunities  for  a  girl  to  finish  her  education — 
as  the  phrase  is — by  attending  lectures  on  art,  literature,  his¬ 
tory  or  by  following  courses  of  modern  languages;  but  there 
was  no  systematic  teaching,  no  clear  and  well-defined  program. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  girls  of  the  higher  classes  were 
simply  left  to  their  own  resources,  cultivating  their  little  talents 
in  drawing  and  painting,  in  music  and  singing  or  in  taking 
French,  English,  Italian  conversation  lessons,  and  were  rapidly 
swallowed  up  by  the  whole  of  social  distractions,  balls,  con¬ 
certs,  theatre,  etc.  They  naturally  as  rapidly  dropt  behind  their 
brothers  of  the  same  age  who  were  kept  two  years  longer  at 
school  and  then  past  on  to  the  universities,  filling  their  heads 
with  sound  knowledge,  whilst  their  sisters  frittered  away  their 
time  and  quickly  forgot  wfiat  they  had  learned  at  school. 
When  such  a  girl  married,  how  could  she  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  work  done  by  her  husband ;  how  could  she  be  a  real 
helpmate  to  him  or  a  guide  to  her  grown-up  sons,  and  what 
interest  could  she  take  in  the  great  and  momentous  questions 
of  the  time  in  politics,  religion,  and  social  life?  No  wonder 
that  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  woman  was  an  axiom  even 
with  the  highly  cultivated  scholars  and  philosophers  of  Ger¬ 
many,  who  actually  succeeded  in  persuading  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  acquiesce  in  this  wise  dispensation  of  Providence. 

But  gradually  there  came  a  change.  The  great  victories  of 
1864-71,  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire,  the  almost 
unexampled  rise  of  cornmerce  and  industry,  the  colonial  ex¬ 
panse,  the  wonderful  increase  of  wealth  stimulated  also  the 
ambition  of  German  women;  moreover,  the  countries  of  the 
earth  were  drawn  nearer  together  and  the  intellctual  movement 
which  had  begun  in  England  and  America  to  emancipate  the 
female  mind  spread  over  Germany.  It  was  a  hard  uphill  fight 
which  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  had  undertaken  against 
prejudice  and  ridicule,  and  sloth  and  jealousy.  The  narrow 
“  May  regulations  ”  of  1894  were  the  last  powerful  effort  of 
the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Instruction  to  stem  the  rising  tide; 
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a  reactionary  measure  to  enthrall  the  female  mind  lest  it  should 
range  itself  on  the  side  of  the  opposition;  shortsighted  as  it 
was,  it  drove  the  extreme  champions  of  female  emancipation 
into  the  widely  opened  arms  of  socialism.  But  the  tide  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise  and  at  last  carried  away  all  obstacles,  and  when 
Geheimrat  Watzoldt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department 
of  female  education,  the  battle  was  virtually  won,  and  the  new 
regulations  breathe  his  spirit  altho  we  mourn  at  his  grave. 

What,  then,  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  new  plan  ? 

1.  The  pupils  of  our  higher  girls’  schools  are  to  receive  a 
better  training  in  the  development  of  independent  observation 
and  logical  thought.  To  attain  this  end  more  weight  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  study  of  natural  science,  of  mathematics,  of  gram¬ 
mar,  whilst  hitherto  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the 
purely  esthetic  interest  of  life  preponderated.  For  ten  years 
a  girl  is  to  be  kept  at  this  school;  entering  on  the  average  at 
the  age  of  six  and  a  half,  she  would  leave  it  at  sixteen  and  a 
half.  The  teaching  body  of  the  school  should  consist  of  men 
and  women,  so  that  at  least  one  third  should  be  either  man  or 
woman, — it  is  more  likely  that  the  balance  will  be  on  the  side 
of  the  female  element,  as  in  the  lower  forms  only  women  can 
be  employed;  in  the  middle  and  higher  forms  only  such 
teachers  should  be  employed  as  have  received  a  university  edu¬ 
cation  and  have  past  the  Oberlehrer-  or  Oberlehrerinnen 
examination. 

2.  This  girls’  school  is  to  be  henceforth  the  basis  of  a  super¬ 
structure  in  which  the  rising  generation  may  either  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  preparation  for  the  duties  of  domestic  and  public  life, — to 
be  good  housekeepers,  mothers,  useful  members  of  human 
society,  intelligent  and  efficient  citizens, — or  may  be  able  to 
obtain  that  knowledge  and  those  accomplishments  which  would 
win  for  them  access  to  the  universities  and  the  possibility  of 
fitting  themselves  for  the  higher  professions. 

3.  For  the  first  purpose  a  plan  has  been  devised  to  enable  the 
girls  who  leave  the  high  school  to  follow  for  two  years  courses 
on  various  subjects  which  are  intended  to  make  them  better 
understand  the  world  into  which  they  are  going  to  enter  and 
to  perform  the  duties  which  they  will  have  to  undertake,  in 
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order  no  longer  to  be  only  the  lilies  in  the  field.  These  lectures 
will  refer  to  education,  psychology,  hygiene,  housekeeping, 
bookkeeping,  political  economy,  the  structure  of  state  and 
society,  history  of  art,  etc.  A  young  lady  will  have  to  attend 
at  least  two  of  these  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  educa¬ 
tion, — she  may  not  attend  lectures  for  more  than  thirty  hours 
a  week.  In  order  to  train  these  young  ladies  also  practically 
for  their  future  calling  as  mothers,  elder  sisters,  governesses — 
a  Kindergarten  must  be  annexed  to  the  establishment.  After 
a  two  years’  study  in  this  so-called  Lyceum  (Frauenschule 
would  be  a  better  name)  a  girl  will  receive  a  certificate  to 
testify  to  her  proficiency. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  lady- 
teachers  the  existing  seminary  or  training  college  is  to  be  re¬ 
formed  and  is,  if  possible,  to  be  connected  with  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  lyceum,  so  that  members  of  the  lyceum  may  after  their 
own  choice  follow  courses  at  the  seminary — in  languages,  his¬ 
tory,  literature — and  vice  versa.  W'hilst  hitherto  a  future 
lady-teacher  had  to  finish  her  preparation  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  so  that  she  often  injured  her  health  by  overwork 
without  being  fully  able  to  lay  a  solid  foundation,  she  will  now 
have  four  years  before  her,  the  first  three  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  theoretical  study,  the  last  to  her  practical  training 
as  a  teacher  in  classes  under  the  direction  and  with  the  help  of 
experienced  teachers.  In  consequence  she  will  have  to  pass 
two  examinations;  a  theoretical  one  at  the  end  of  three  years 
in  all  the  general  school  subjects  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  a  practical  one  which  will  test  her  ability  in  teaching  and 
managing  pupils.  This  final  examination  will  enable  her  to 
become  a  teacher  at  a  high  school  for  girls.  Any  girl  who  has 
gone  thru  a  high  school  leaving  the  top  form  “  first  class  ”  with  a 
certificate  of  maturity  can  claim  admittance  to  such  a  seminary 
as  well  as  to  the  lyceum.^  As  to  the  general  subjects  taught  in 
the  seminary  perhaps  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  “  religion  ” 
or  divinity, — three  lessons  a  week!  which  will  tempt  the 

’  To  train  these  young  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  an 
Ubungsschule  will  be  annexed  to  the  seminary  which  will  correspond 
in  its  program  to  the  national  schools  of  Germany  (Gemeinde  Schulen). 
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teacher  to  fill  the  brains  of  his  pupils  with  a  bewildering 
amount  of  bible-texls  and  hymns  and  exegetical  knowledge 
and  doctrines  and  sects  and  heresies,  which— -the  government 
seems  to  hope — will  make  them  more  pious  and  more  docile 
and  better  able  to  break  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  criticism 
in  their  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  only  one  hour  a  week  will 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  geography,  which,  however,  should 
be  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  teaching  at  the  time 
in  which  we  are  living. 

5.  For  all  those  girls  who  deserve  to  enter  the  university 
and  to  force  their  way  into  the  higher  professions  for  which 
an  academical  study  is  necessary — as  that  of  a  parson,  a  judge, 
a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  professor — a  school  will  be  founded 
which  will  prepare  them  for  the  university.  This  school — a 
gymnasium  for  girls — will  be  called  Studien-Anstalt — school 
of  studies. 

Xow  there  are  three  different  classes  of  high  schools  which 
prepare  German  boys  for  a  university  career;  i.  The  old- 
fashioned  humanistic  gymnasium,  which  gives  the  boys  a  solid 
grounding  in  the  elassical  languages,  in  German  and  history, 
and  administers  to  them  certain  doses  of  mathematics,  physics, 
geography,  and  an  infinitesimal  cpiantity  of  French,  perhaps 
also  of  English.  2.  The  Realgymnasium,  which  makes  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  effecting  a  compromise  between  the  humanistic  studies 
and  modern  life.  It  sacrifices  Greek,  but  retains  a  eertain 
amount  of  Latin  and  lays  the  chief  weight  on  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  mathematics,  and  natural  science.  3.  The  Oberreal- 
schule,  which  resolutely  throws  the  classical  languages  over¬ 
board  and  claims  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age  by  teach¬ 
ing  modern  languages  also  colloquially;  by  giving  a  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  of  mathematies,  natural  history,  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  by  making  the  boys  accomplished 
draughtsmen. 

Which  of  these  three  types  will  be  adopted  by  the  Studien- 
Anstalt  will  depend  entirely  on  the  determination  of  the 
community  which  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  second  type  will  be  generally  preferred,  as  the  majority 
of  girls  will  probably  wish  to  become  neither  parsons  and  pro- 
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fessors  of  ancient  languages  nor  architects  and  engineers,  but 
physicians,  dentists,  chemists,  teachers  of  modern  languages, 
professors  of  history  and  of  the  fine  arts,  perhaps  also  lawyers. 
Now  the  question  was  whether  this  new  Studien-Anstalt  should 
be  planted  on  the  higher  girls’  school,  so  that  a  girl  must  pass 
thru  this  school  before  she  could  enter  the  gymnasium,  or 
whether  it  should  branch  off  at  a  certain  class  of  the  high 
school  and  develop  independently  as  Studien-Anstalt.  The 
government  chose  the  second  course,  declaring  that  a  pupil  who 
wishes  to  enter  a  Studien-Anstalt  of  one  of  the  two  first  types 
should  leave  the  high  school  at  the  end  of  her  seventh  school- 
year  (when  moved  up  to  the  third  class)  and  should  have  to 
attend  the  Studien-Anstalt  for  six  years  (which  school  should 
therefore  be  divided  into  six  classes) ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  she 
chooses  a  Studien-Anstalt  of  the  third  type,  she  might  stay 
on  another  year  at  the  high  school,  leaving  it  when  moved  up  to 
the  second  class,  and  pass  on  to  the  Oberrealschule  for  a  five 
years’  course.  In  either  case  she  will  spend  thirteen  years  at 
school  before  the  portals  of  the  university  will  be  opened  for 
her,  whilst  a  boy  may  attain  to  this  happy  goal  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years.  This  concession  was  justly  made  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  trying  years  in  the  physical  development  of  a  young 
woman  and  to  enable  her  to  satisfy  to  a  certain  extent  the 
numerous  claims  the  family  will  still  make  on  her  time  and 
strength.^ 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  school-subjects  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  girls’  Studien-Anstalt,  the  government  wisely 
insists  that  the  new  school  should  not  be  a  slavish  copy  of  the 
boys’  gymnasium,  but  should  allow  a  greater  latitude  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  and  a  greater  independence  in  dealing  with 
them.  Some  of  us  old  schoolmasters  who  have  watched  the 
sufferings  of  our  boys  under  the  tyranny  of  the  pedantic 
regulations  of  that  nightmare  of  our  German  youth,  the 
Abiturienten  Examen,  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  reac¬ 
tion  which  the  wide-hearted  treatment  of  our  girls  at  the 

*  The  loss  of  a  year  in  comparison  with  the  boys  is  moreover  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  necessity  under  which  the  boys  labor  of  having  to  serve 
one  year  in  the  army. 
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Studien-Anstalt  is  sure  to  produce  on  the  higher  boys’  schools. 
I  for  one  should  certainly  hail  the  foundation  of  this  new  girls’ 
gymnasium  with  unmixt  delight,  but  for  the  early  bifurcation 
taking  place  in  the  high  school  for  girls.  Is  it  desirable  that 
parents  should  be  forced  to  decide  over  the  future  of  their 
girls  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen?  Is  it  possible  to  see  then 
that  a  girl  will  have  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical 
strength  to  work  for  six  years  at  Latin,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  etc.,  and  then  enter  upon  a  university  career  of  three  or 
four  years  to  embrace  one  of  the  higher  learned  professions  ? 
How  many  girls  already  at  school  will  break  down  on  the 
way — ^give  it  up  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  “  Bildungs-Pro- 
letariat  ”  which  is  quite  large  enough  as  it  is  in  Germany, — 
having  attained  only  a  smattering  of  the  higher  knowledge 
without  being  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  elementary  but  com¬ 
plete  Mucation  which  the  high  school  for  girls  would  have 
given  them?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  keep  them  two 
years  longer  at  the  high  school  and  to  try  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  the  Studien-Anstalt  in  four  years  instead  of  six, 
especially  as  it  will  without  doubt  rapidly  become  fashionable 
among  the  better-situated  classes  to  consider  the  Studien- 
Anstalt  the  more  elegant  school  for  young  ladies  of  the  world, 
so  that  many  parents  will  send  their  girls  there,  only  to  be  able 
to  boast  that  their  daughters  are  at  the  “  Studien-Anstalt  ”  ? 

Of  what  elements  will  the  teaching  body  of  the  reformed 
high  school  for  girls  consist?  I  mentioned  that  men  and 
women  are  to  work  in  harmony  side  by  side,  so  that  either  of 
these  elements  should  not  sink  below  one-third  of  the  entire 
staff.  As  the  lessons  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  the 
school  should  be  given  by  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  an  aca¬ 
demical  training,  about  two-thirds  of  the  teaching  body  will  be 
Oberlehrer  and  Oberlehrerinnen,  one-third  may  consist  of  lady 
teachers  who  past  their  examination  after  a  four  years’  train¬ 
ing  at  the  seminary.  In  the  Studien-Anstalt  this  latter  class 
of  teachers  will  not  exist.  Now  as  to  the  Oberlehrerinnen  or 
lady  teachers  who  past  thru  the  university,  there  will  soon  be 
two  distinct  types:  those  who  past  thru  the  Studien-Anstalt, 
studied  exactly  like  their  male  colleagues  for  three  or  four 
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years,  took  their  degree  and  past  the  Oberlehrer  Examen,  being 
thus  altogether  equally  well  prepared  with  the  men ; — this  type 
is  at  present  hardly  in  existence,  as  only  very  few  ladies  past 
their  Abiturient  Examen  at  a  boys’  gymnasium,  studied  like 
the  men  and  past  the  same  examinations,  but  ten  years  hence 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  answering  the  large  demand; 
for  the  present  the  second  type  of  Oberlehrerinnen  will  be 
chiefly  resorted  to,  which  has  existed  for  the  last  ten  years; 
ladies  who  went  thru  the  seminary;  past  their  examination  as 
teachers,  taught  at  girls’  schools  for  at  least  four  years,  then 
applied  to  be  admitted  to  lectures  at  the  university,  followed 
the  university  courses  for  at  least  two  years  and  then  past  the 
so-called  Oberlehrerinnen  Examen,  which  was  certainly  a  great 
deal  easier  than  that  which  their  male  colleagues  had  to  pass, 
being  restricted  to  two  subjects  at  their  choice — without  the 
philosophical  subjects  which  are  obligatory  with  the  men.  A 
couple  of  hundred  ladies  may  have  past  this  examination  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years  who  will  now  have  to  be  resorted  to ;  but 
as  time  advances  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  first  class  of  the 
Oberlehrerin  will  increase  in  number  and  consideration  and 
that  this  second  type  will  gradually  disappear.  And  indeed  if 
even  the  post  of  the  headmaster  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
ladies,  the  gentlemen-teachers  who  will  be  forced  to  serve  a 
lady  chief  may  justly  demand  that  that  lady  should  have  past 
exactly  the  same  examination  with  themselves.  To  entice  men 
to  continue  to  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  girls  on  an 
equal  footing  with  female  colleagues — nay,  perhaps  under  a^ 
lady-director — it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  government 
should  declare  that  henceforth  there  should  be  no  difference 
between  boys’  and  girls’  high  schools,  neither  in  rank  and 
title  or  in  the  salary  of  the  masters;  and  the  new  regulations 
establish  this  equality.  The  pay  of  the  men  will  naturally  be 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  women  (by  one-third  on  the 
average),  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  married — which  may 
almost  be  considered  a  condition  shic  qua  non  for  male  teachers 
at  German  high  schools  for  girls. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  features  of  the  reform  undertaken 
by  the  Prussian  Government.  The  problem  of  co-education  is 
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not  approached,  but  a  concession  has  been  made  to  the  principle, 
as  henceforth  boys  may  be  admitted  to  the  girls’  schools  up  to 
the  moment  when  they  must  leave  it  to  enter  the  Studien- 
Anstalt.  This  measure  will  most  certainly  be  considered  a 
precedent  to  ask  the  government  to  admit  girls  to  the  higher 
boys’  schools.  The  mutual  concession  is  of  no  importance  for 
large  towns,  but  it  will  be  a  great  boon  for  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  which  have  not  the  means  to  found  a  high  school  for 
boys  as  well  as  a  high  school  for  girls  and  vice  versa. 

On  the  whole,  then,  a  great  stride  in  advance  has  been  made, 
but  for  the  present  only  on  paper.  How  the  great  plan  will  be 
carried  out  in  practise  remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  entail 
enormous  sacrifices  on  the  state  and  on  the  communities,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  former  will  expect  the  latter  and  the 
latter  the  former  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  action.  There  is 
besides  the  vast  interest  of  the  private  schools  which  now  see 
themselves  threatened  in  their  very  existence,  being  absolutely 
unable  to  carry  out  the  new  program  unless  largely  assisted  by 
the  government  or  by  the  townships.  But  the  German  ladies 
have  been  roused  Into  action  and  have  succeeded  in  wresting 
this  great  measure  out  of  the  hands  of  a  most  conservative 
government;  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  rest  until 
the  reform  is  carried  out  in  its  widest  scope. 

Albert  Hamann 

Direktor  of  the  Dorotheen-Schule 
Berlin 
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CO-EDUCATION 

Co-education  in  college  training  is  not  only  of  importance 
in  itself,  but  in  the  form  of  society  out  of  which  it  springs 
and  with  which  it  is  associated.  In  the  United  States  it  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  West,  rarely  appears  in  the  East,  and  finds  the 
intervening  states  debatable  ground.  In  one  institution  it 
ceases  to  be  observable,  while  in  another  it  gives  rise  to  con¬ 
stant  friction.  The  arguments  involved  in  this  discussion  are 
colored  by  the  society  with  which  the  writers  are  familiar, 
and  often  owe  their  force  to  conventional  sentiments  very 
inadequately  questioned.  One  may  think  he  is  drawing  his 
conclusions  from  indisputable  facts,  when  they  are  really 
only  an  inference  from  that  great  body  of  feelings  which  have 
grown  up  in  a  heedless  and  indeterminate  way  from  the  read¬ 
ily  perverted  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other.  The  simple 
and  primary  facts  which  express  the  connection  of  men  and 
women  in  society  are  not  much  modified  by  any  form  of  edu¬ 
cation.  They  establish  themselves  by  an  authority  we  can¬ 
not  overlook  or  much  alter.  Tho  we  may  often  need  the  ex-, 
hortation  to  a  just  understanding  of  these  inescapable  rela¬ 
tions,  we  still  more,  frequently  need  the  exhortation  to.  guard 
ourselves  against  the  oppressive  and  injurious  sentiments' 
which  have  attached  to  them  and  made  life  far  less  a  divine 

f 

gift  than  it  is  fitted  to  be.  ,The  opportunities  of  Y'omen,  even 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  fallen,  as  we  all  *know,  im¬ 
mensely  below  what  fittingly  belongs  to  them,  and  even  when 
associated  with  the  most  unspeakable  degradation  have  been 
incident  in  men’s  minds  to  an  inherent  weakness  thought  to 
inhere  in  sex.  Dependence,  so  far  as  there  is  dependence,  has 
failed  to  evoke  that  considerate  aid  fulness  which  makes  of  it 
a  mutual  blessing,  and  has  been  a  reason  of  withholding  rights 
common  to  us  all.  A  seal  of  service  has  constantly  past 
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into  a  stigma  of  bondage.  We  are  not,  therefore,  entitled, 
in  <!t)nsidering  this  question  to  attach  unquestionable  authority 
to  conventional  sentiment,  but  must  strive  to  understand  our 
lives  in  the  distorted  form  they  have  all  along  tended  to 
assume,  and  suit  our  training  to  them  under  a  freer,  more  ideal 
development. 

While  the  fact  of  sex  may  give  direction  and  tone  to 
social  activity,  we  are  not  to  assume  that  it  seriously  modi¬ 
fies  our  intellectual  powers,  or  divides  the  field  of  action  into 
radically  distinct  parts  in  which  these  powers  are  to  find  en¬ 
tertainment  and  expression.  Life  is  essentially  the  same  for 
us  all  in  its  revelations,  duties,  and  pleasures.  Among  the 
wrongs  we  more  frequently  do  each  other  as  races,  classes,  and 
sexes,  is  this  wrong  of  defining  growth,  and  of  curtailing  op¬ 
portunities  to  an  interested  and  preconceived  notion  of  what 
belongs  to  these  distinctions.  The  entire  field  of  life  is  each 
man’s  possibility,  and  should  lie  open  before  him.  How  far 
he  shall  enter  on  this  possession  lies  between  him  and  God, 
and  expresses  his  spiritual  potency.  There  is  no  question  of 
race  or  sex  that  settles  these  ultimate  rights.  The  one  world, 
to  be  understood,  used,  and  enjoyed,  lies  before  us  all.  Let  no 
man  stand  in  our  way. 

Tyranny  has  always  sought  justification  in  some  alleged  dif¬ 
ference,  some  inferiority,  which  called  for  recognition  before 
privileges  and  rights  could  be  defined.  If  superiority  really 
exists,  it  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  least  of  all  needs  protec¬ 
tion.  Duty  still  remains,  answers  all  questions,  unlocks  all 
doors,  gives  the  world  to  man,  and  leaves  each  to  define  and 
achieve  the  life  that  is  in  him. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  prejudgment,  prejudice, 
that  rests  back  on  sex,  that  rests  back  on  race.  The  wise  man 
will  be  slow  to  accept  these  opinions  at  their  face  value.  He 
will  prefer  to  let  powers  declare  themselves  in  results;  to  let 
all  grow  together  till  the  time  of  the  harvest,  settling  in  each 
case  worth  and  want  of  worth.  Equality  in  opp)ortunity  is  the 
one  claim  which  has  the  range  of  the  world,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  the  field  of  knowledge.  Considering  human  his¬ 
tory,  the  conclusions  which  rest  in  custom  and  look  to  con- 
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ventional  sentiment  for  support  can  hardly  be  offered  as  afford¬ 
ing  any  final  solution  of  a  social  problem. 

The  separation  of  instruction  and  training,  as  urged  against 
co-education,  takes  place  in  the  last  stages  of  discipline,  at  the 
close  of  primary  and  intermediate  work  in  which  girls  and 
boys  have  met  on  equal  terms  and  undertaken  common  tasks. 
The  young  people  go  forth  from  our  public  schools  with  as 
much  apparent  relish  for  knowledge  and  power  to  attain  it  on 
the  part  of  girls  as  of  boys.  Family  training,  school  training, 
social  training,  have  all  proceeded  together  with  no  apparent 
misapplication  of  effort.  When  the  last  steps  in  instruction  are 
reached,  and  inspiration  assumes  its  highest  value,  it  is  thought 
that  the  march  should  be  broken,  and  a  different  pace  be 
adopted  for  the  two  divisions,  one  in  each  case  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  peculiarity  of  powers,  distinct  phases  of  work,  and 
the  hopes  of  life  which  may  be  rationally  entertained.  If  this 
is  a  true  conception  of  the  final  branching  forth  of  the  spirit's 
conceptions,  tastes,  and  enjoyments,  we  should  look  upon  it  as 
deeply  regrettable;  and,  in  view  of  the  ultimate  higher  union 
to  which  men  and  women  are  alike  hastening,  not  to  he  car¬ 
ried  one  jot  farther  than  it  can  be  supported  by  a  plain  demand 
of  necessity.  In  the  presence  of  living  things  a  reverent 
study  of  life  falls  to  us,  and  a  quick  recognition  of  the  variety 
and  interplay  of  the  processes  committed  to  us,  and  their 
ability  ultimately  to  govern  their  own  issues. 

There  are  some  plain  and  some  profound  reasons  which 
may  guide  our  action  in  education,  and  which  make  it  free, 
suitable,  and  receptive  of  higher  incentives.  Co-education  fs 
the  most  simple  and  economical  method,  and  has  an  advantage 
both  in  attainment  and  extension  over  separate  colleges.  These 
reasons  of  equality  and  economy  greatly  helped  co-education 
in  the  Western  states  in  their  early  history.  One  institution 
was  within  the  reach  of  all  and  the  same  for  all.  ^hat  ajuni-. 
versity  should  be  provided  for  young  men,  while  young  women 
were  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Evidently  but  one  immediately  satisfactory  solution  could 
be  reached,  an  institution  in  its  opportunities  open  to  all  the 
children  of  the  state.  This  equality  of  opportunity  is  not  so 
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urgent  in  a  state  whose  colleges  are  chiefly  a  matter  of  individ¬ 
ual  gift,  and  whose  privileges  have  not  been  extensively  sought. 
In  these  states,  colleges  for  women  have  suffered  much  delay, 
but  a  delay  native  to  the  sentiment  of  the  community.  As  the 
need  of  woman  for  more  generous  training  was  recognized, 
there  arose  slowly  and  painfully  colleges  fitted  to  meet  it. 
These  institutions,  owing  their  origin  to  a  sentiment  which 
only  partially  and  reluctantly  recognized  the  underlying  claim, 
tho  excellent  in  themselves,  have  always,  as  educational  cen¬ 
ters,  been  inferior  to  those  provided  for  young  men.  The 
East  may  be  proud  of  what  it  has  done  for  women  as  an 
after-thought  and  a  remedy,  but  can  never  regard  its  colleges 
for  women  as  standing  on  any  terms  of  equality  with  its  uni¬ 
versities.  The  only  ground  on  which  an  unalloyed  satisfac¬ 
tion  can  be  taken  in  them  is  that  the  claims  of  young  women 
are  not  only  different  from  those  of  young  men  but  inferior 
to  them.  The  two  classes  of  institutions,  regarded  as  offering 
the  best  and  most  extended  incentives  to  intellectual  culture, 
stand  on  very  different  footing.  Scientific  inquiry,  mastery 
in  method,  profound  thought,  a  path  to  leadership,  are  and 
must  be  very  distinct  in  the  two  forms  of  training.  Poor 
scholars  can  do  poorly,  medium  scholars  can  do  fairly  well,  in 
either,  but  the  attainments  of  the  best  minds  in  the  two  reveal 
a  great  difference. 

This  must  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  No  state  can 
or  wall  make  an  equally  good  provision  for  rival  colleges  in 
this  relation.  There  will  always  be  a  choice  between  them, 
and  inferiority  and  sui>eriority  will  steadily  develop  them¬ 
selves.  The  one  set  of  claims  is  regarded  in  a  very  different 
light  from  the  other,  and  will  carry  with  it  an  abiding  dis¬ 
tinction  of  effort.  The  sentiment  which  insists  in  separate 
colleges  for  women,  either  regards  their  claims  as  inferior  to 
those  of  men,  or  of  so  distinct  a  character  as  to  admit  of  in¬ 
ferior  endowment.  The  two  classes  of  institutions,  in  the  com¬ 
munities  which  accept  them  both,  will  not  be  equivalent  in 
endowment  or  in  grade.  The  necessity  and  the  provision 
made  for  it  do  not  look  to  equality. 

This  is  obvious  in  applied  sciences,  applied  philosophy,  and 
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politics;  and  if  in  applied  knowledge,  then  in  speculative  knowl¬ 
edge  as  well.  As  long  as  the  fields  of  mechanical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  labor  are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men,  the  in¬ 
struction  which  leads  to  them  will  be  superior  to  that  which 
pursues  merely  the  common  and  open  fields  of  thoughts 
Women  can  not  hope  to  duplicate  these  avenues  to  special 
forms  of  labor.  How  far  our  training  in  preparation  for 
special  courses  should  be  changed  will  be  a  question  that  will 
scarcely  arise  in  a  woman’s  college.  Women,  in  all  cases 
which  pertain  to  the  special  adaptations  of  our  time,  would  be 
out  of  consideration.  However  rare  may  be  the  cases  in  which 
women  interest  themselves  in  mechanical  and  professional  pur¬ 
suits,  they  ought  not,  in  education,  to  be  shut  off  from  these 
forms  of  intellectual  activity.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  any 
given  person  will  actually  do,  but  of  what  provision  is  made 
for  the  predispositions  which  may  arise  anywhere  in  human 
life.  Freedom,  especially  to  all  the  higher  ranges  of  thought,, 
should  be  provided  for  everywhere. 

The  inferiority  of  women’s  colleges  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  curriculum,  or  to  its  possible  lines  of  development,  but 
will  extend  to  the  purpose  and  temper  of  instruction.  There 
are  few  colleges  in  which  any  rare  excellence  of  instruction  is 
reached.  To  speak  of  genius  in  a  teacher  may  be  thought 
to  approach  an  absurdity;  the  dulness  of  routine  nowhere  pre¬ 
vails  more  than  in  the  recitation  room.  Teachers  of  unusual 
guiding  and  stimulating  power  are  great  wealth.  An  institu¬ 
tion  that  is  possest  of  even  a  few  of  them  begins  at  once  to 
take  preeminent  rank.  These  persons  will  be  found  almost 
exclusively  in  men’s  colleges.  The  demand,  opportunity,  and 
reward  are  greater  there  than  elsewhere.  Here  the  superiority 
is  most  likely  to  be  achieved  and  recognized.  But  if  we  cut  off 
half  the  human  household  from  the  best  inspiration  which 
comes  to  it,  we  do  it  an  irreparable  wrong. 

The  considerations  so  far  urged  are  of  moment,  but  not  of 
decisive  moment,  if  we  can  put  over  against  them  reasons 
which  spring  undeniably  from  the  nature  of  women,  and  not 
from  our  very  partial  and  conventional  notions  of  it  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  human  society  at  its  present  stage  of  advancement. 
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Every  uplifting  view  of  human  life,  every  view  in  fellowship 
with  the  largest  play  of  our  powers,  brings  convictions  of  its 
own  to  this  question  of  co-education.  We  indicate  a  few  di¬ 
rections  of  this  spiritual  growth.  Women  are  thought  to  have 
less  reflective  and  more  intuitive  power  than  men,  and  a  more 
retentive  memory.  There  is  some  foundation  for  this  asser¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  true  as  the  class  of  duties  in¬ 
trusted  to  women  call  out,  in  their  discharge,  less  reflection  and 
quicker  insight  than  those  committed  to  men.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  memoriter  student  comes  in  less  close  contact  with  the 
subjects  of  discussion  than  does  the  reflective  student.  Ser¬ 
viceable  as  a  good  memory  is,  no  faculty  is  more  indifferent  to 
the  nature  and  uses  of  the  material  with  which  it  deals. 
Pedantry  attaches  especially  to  the  memory,  and  the  reflective 
powers,  like  the  shoots  of  a  prostrate  vine,  creep  off  and  perish 
in  useless  growth.  Reflection  alone  selects  its  material,  and 
puts  it  together  in  a  forceful,  organic  form.  The  storehouses 
may  not  always  be  full,  but  they  are  supplied  with  material 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  and  of  the  market  to  which 
it  carries  its  goods.  We  do  the  active,  nimble  mind  but  an  ill 
service,  if  we  let  it  run  to  waste,  winding  itself,  like  an  un¬ 
supported  climber,  about  every  object  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Reflection  and  acquisition  must  sustain  each  other, 
if  both  are  to  be  fruitful  in  power.  It  is  a  past  conclusion  that 
much,  even  the  majority,  of  instruction  is  to  fall  to  women, 
and  the  reflective  powers  which  may  belong  to  them  should, 
therefore,  receive  all  direct  and  indirect  discipline,  that  they 
may  not  come  into  possession  of  the  pass-words  of  knowledge 
merely,  with  but  little  firm  hold  of  its  substance. 

We  are  constantly  meeting  in  old  and  in  new  ways  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  form  and  substance,  appearance  and  reality, 
rules  of  conduct  and  righteousness.  The  point  at  which  de¬ 
cay  almost  universally  sets  in,  whether  in  manners,  political 
life,  or  in  faith,  is  a  slipping  into  methods  which  have  lost 
connection  with  the  values  they  are  designed  to  express. 
Here  again,  from  the  interests  intrusted  to  them,  women  are 
particularly  liable  to  give  a  rehearsal  of  the  outer  life,  rather 
than  a  renewal  of  its  inner  faith.  Social  forms  look  to  them 
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for  institution  and  maintenance,  and  they  feel  the  need  of  sus¬ 
taining  that  framework  of  order  with  which  their  own  safety 
and  influence  are  so  closely  associated.  A  quick  discernment 
of  this  fitting  method  and  its  nimble  rendering  are  not  attained 
without  grave  compensations.  Conversation,  social  inter¬ 
course,  between  women,  is  orchestral  rather  than  personal; 
two,  three,  a  half  dozen  parts  proceed  together.  Speaking  is 
rarely  supplemented  by  listening,  and  merry  laughter  is  a 
constant  accompaniment,  attached  to  no  line  of  thought.  As 
in  a  swarm  of  insects  in  the  air,  one  is  imprest  with  the 
incessant  movement  but  does  not  understand  what  it  is  all 
about.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  pleasure-giving  quality 
demanded  in  social  intercourse,  one  can  not  but  feel  that  there 
is  an  insectivorous  quality  in  social  talk  that  robs  it  of  dignity 
and  enjoyment.  In  many  cases  women  would  have  more 
weight  if  they  had  less  facility,  and  were  able  to  bring  a  more 
independent  contribution  to  the  forces  of  life.  A  grasp  of 
principles,  a  ready  return  to  central  motives,  should  be  a 
primary  quality  in  sound  training  for  young  women,  and  this 
deepening  of  thought  and  widening  it  outward  can  be  gained 
only  by  long  association  with  instruction  of  this  order,  and 
with  minds  in  which  it  is  prevailing. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  commandng  position,  even  in 
teaching,  falls  to  woman,  or  that  she  conies  into  possession  of 
influence  by  purely  personal  power.  This  concession  will  not 
often  be  made  except  as  all  paths  of  attainment,  even  the  high¬ 
est,  are  open  to  her.  In  them  only  can  she  reveal  her  capa¬ 
bilities,  measure  the  ground  about  her  and  exert  an  influence 
to  which  promotion  is  natural  and  normal.  Women  must- 
come  to  their  own  in  the  world  of  thought  from  above  not 
from  below.  They  must  have  with  men  the  range  of  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  if  they  are  in  any  large  and  proper  sense  to  share 
that  life. 

Not  only  do  women,  in  their  highest  development,  call  for 
free  access  to  all  instruction,  men  are  correspondingly  helped 
in  their  training  by  this  contact  of  diverse  intellectual  methods. 
It  is  not  by  thought  alone  but  by  emotion  as  well  that  we  come 
to  understand  many  of  the  problems  of  the  ^orld.  It  is  the 
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light  wing  of  feeling  that  lifts  us  into  the  air,  and  enables  us 
to  command,  far  and  near,  the  landscape  that  lies  about  us. 
In  our  knowledge  of  evil  and  good,  feeling  is  the  final  point 
of  perception.  The  presence  of  physical  sensibility  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  about  us  may  hide  from  us  the  constancy  and  depth  of 
address  that  lies  between  our  outer  and  inner  life,  and  yet 
this  impressibility  remains  our  only  power  with  which  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  ever  enlarging  impulses  of  the  intellectual  world, 
and  convert  them  into  the  harmony  and  rest  of  spiritual  being. 
Dead  or  disturbed  sensibilities  are  the  miscarriage  of  the 
spirit;  quick,  harmonized  susceptibilities  are  its  reconciliation 
with  the  world.  We  can  not  know  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
quality  of  thoughts  otherwise  than  by  the  emotiops  they  in¬ 
spire,  emotions  that  in  spite  of  misdirection  or  excess  are 
capable  of  full-orbed  peace.  The  ear  must  respond  to  sounds, 
the  eye  to  colors,  the  heart  to  emotions,  if  the  delight  and 
beauty  of  the  world  are  to  be  apprehended  and  its  spiritual 
possibilities  unfolded. 

The  one  distinguishing  gift  of  women  is  quick,  more  alert, 
more  controlling  sensibilities  than  those  of  men;  the  power  to 
understand  more  perfectly^  the  conditions  in  which  we  are 
placed.  This  gift  is  easily  wasted  in  a  ferment  of  passion; 
and  yet  without  it,  the  orderly  processes  of  reason  are  com¬ 
paratively  cold  and  worthless;  the  world  fades  into  a  somber 
gray,  quite  untrue  to  its  real  character.  The  sensibilities  of 
women  no  more  need  the  extension  and  coherence  of  thought 
than  do  the  thoughts  of  men  the  vitality  and  force  of  sensi¬ 
bilities.  Together  they  become  the  ripe  spiritual  fruit  that 
gratifies  and  nourishes  all  susceptibilities. 

Men  expend  a  vast  amount  of  labor  which,  formally  suc¬ 
cessful,  leads  only  to  barrenness;  women  waste  along  the  road 
feelings  which  might  enrich  a  household,  or  bring  satisfaction 
to  out  common  life;  and  thus  we  approach  the  journey’s 
end  with  a  predominant  sense  of  failure.  Our  lives  are  not 
rightly  blended.  Men  despise  sentiment  as  an  obstacle  to 
success,  and  women  weary  of  a  success  which  brings  no  recom¬ 
pense  in  feeling.  Emotion  and  thought  are  inseparable  parts 
of  the  spiritual  world,  instruments  of  knowledge,  guides  of 
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action,  rewards  of  effort,  which  should  be  unfolded  together 
in  mutual  aidfulness,  expansion,  correction,  till  the  most  com¬ 
plex  of  all  products,  a  human  soul,  attains  maturity. 

Women  take  easily  to  the  ritual  of  religious  service,  men 
readily  break  from  it  as  cramping  thought.  This  worst  sepa¬ 
ration  and  conflict  will  be  present  as  long  as  men  think  to  work 
out  salvation  by  labor  alone,  and  women  expect  to  win  it  by 
laughter  and  tears.  A  true  religious  faith  makes  an  equal  ap¬ 
peal  to  thought  and  to  feeling,  and  only  by  means  of  them  both, 
becomes  revelation. 

Co-education  has  much  the  same  deep  reasons  on  its  side 
that  support  our  physical  life  and  make  it  good  that  neither 
man  or  woman  should  be  alone.  Young  men,  as  they  approach 
manhood,  look  out  in  the  world  with  many  eyes  thru  many 
windows.  They  have  occasion  to  see  where  the  sunlight  lies, 
where  rest  the  shadows;  to  understand  the  forces  at  work 
about  them,  gathering  up  the  present,  making  sure  of  the 
future,  and  by  all  the  paths  of  life  entering  into  life.  This 
spiritual  vision,  that  sees  the  fact,  sees  thru  and  beyond  the  fact 
and  traces  the  divine  plan  in  the  divine  work  is  the  only  knowl¬ 
edge  complete  in  itself  or  adequate  to  the  tasks  which  fall  to 
us.  This  knowledge,  from  its  inception  to  its  completion,  calls 
for  the  largest  fellowship  with  the  things  and  persons  about 
us,  finding  in  what  is  given  the  clue  of  what  can  be  gotten. 

A  recent  article  averse  to  co-education  gathers  up  its  con¬ 
clusions  in  the  following  words :  “  The  time  has  come,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  base  a  rational  educational  scheme  upon  an  analysis 
of  girls’  nature;  it  should  recognize  their  potentialities,  their 
methods  of  thought,  their  ^defects,  and  their  merits ;  should 
strengthen,  control,  direct  their  energies.”  This  summation 
not  only  carries  no  weight  with  the  advocate  of  co-education, 
it  is  simply  a  concise  statement  of  what  he  fears.  It  rejects 
what  the  lovers  of  liberty  desire,  that  the  powers  of  election 
and  use  should  have  free  play  in  working  out  personal  life. 
The  opportunities  of  one-half  the  race  are  about  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  out  to  them  under  some  existing  notion  of  their  proper 
extent.  This  is  the  more  surprizing  when  young  men  are 
being  so  largely  relieved  even  of  counsel,  and  left  to  work  out 
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their  courses  in  a  capricious  way.  We  ought  to  have  some 
wisdom  in  pointing  out  the  coherence  of  subjects,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  must  wait  on  the  actual  expression  of  aptitudes 
and  venture  but  timidly  on  their  anticipation.  The  one  thing 
good  men  have  been  slow  to  accept  has  been  the  uses  of  liberty. 
What  they  have  done  with  the  most  confidence,  and  the  largest 
sense  of  responsibility,  has  been  the  pointing  out  of  what 
others  should  believe,  what  others  should  be  allowed  to  do,  and 
indicating  the  part  which  falls  to  them  in  the  scheme  of  provi¬ 
dence.  To  multiply  opportunities  and  wait  modestly  on  de¬ 
velopments,  has  been  too  hard  for  them.  One  branch  of  in¬ 
quiry  may  be  so  “  feminized  ”  as  to  spoil  it  for  young  men, 
and  another  branch  of  investigation  becomes  so  rank  with 
masculine  flavor  as  to  spoil  it  for  young  women.  Knowledge 
has  a  universal  quality  which  fits  it  for  all  who  can  receive  it, 
and  the  power  to  receive  it  is  the  last,  most  searching  and  per¬ 
sonal  test  to  which  we  are  subjected.  Of  all  deliverances,  de¬ 
liver  us  from  the  men  who  t^l^  to  themselves  another’s  life. 

John  Bascom 

Williams  College 


III 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  ' 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  interested  in  the  development 
of  all  classes  of  educational  institutions,  but  particularly  in 
those  intended  to  train  teachers,  the  normal  departments  of 
universities  and  normal  schools,  and  this  interest  is  especially 
directed  to  the  normal  schools  because  of  the  greater  number 
of  teachers  trained  in  them.  During  the  past  year  444  stu¬ 
dents  were  enrolled  in  university  courses  in  pedagogy  as 
against  68,937  students  attending  normal  schools. 

The  Library  Division  of  the  bureau  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  other  libraries  in  the  service 
of  students  of  education.  Here  again  the  normal  schools 
show  the  want  of  such  assistance.  The  average  university 
library  numbers  about  23,000  volumes,  the  average  normal 
school  library  about  4,000  volumes.  The  advantage  of  the 
university  in  this  respect  might  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
superior  organization  in  normal  school  libraries,  but  in  this 
respect  too  the  university  is  ahead  of  the  normal  school. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  universities  have  librarians,  while 
only  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  normal  schools  have  them; 
twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  university  libraries  use  Library 
of  Congress  catalog  cards  as  against  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  school  libraries. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  library  aims  to  strengthen  peda¬ 
gogical  libraries  in  both  universities  and  normal  schools  in 
three  ways :  ( i )  by  enlarging  their  collections  and  improving 
their  character,  (2)  by  assisting  in  the  cataloging  of  their  col¬ 
lections,  and  (3)  by  helping  in  their  reference  work.  It  will 
promote  the  building  up  of  pedagogical  libraries  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  documents,  periodicals,  books,  and  pamphlets. 
In  the  course  of  the  recataloging  of  its  collections,  thousands 

’  Paper  read  at  the  30th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  June  26,  1908. 
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of  duplicates  not  needed  by  it  are  being  discovered.  More  are 
being  added  constantly  by  librarians  who  wish  to  get  rid  of 
material  in  their  possession.  From  one  such  source  alone  the 
library  has  received  some  440  pieces.  Such  material  may  be 
sent  to  Washington  under  the  Bureau  frank  without  expense 
to  the  donor,  and  forwarded  to  any  who  may  need  it,  again 
without  expense  to  the  institution  interested.  This  movement 
of  material  from  one  place  where  it  is  useless  to  another  where 
it  may  be  useful  is  done  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

In  undertaking  this  clearing  house  function  the  aim  of  the 
Bureau  library  is  primarily  to  complete  its  own  collections. 
For  that  reason  this  distribution  of  material  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  carried  on  upon  an  exchange  basis,  and  those  libra¬ 
ries  must  ordinarily  receive  most  which  have  most  to  give. 
The  Harvard  University  library  has  added  during  the  year  to 
our  already  large  collection  of  Harvardiana,  155  pieces. 
Other  institutions  have  sent  large  collections,  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  we  wish  to  collect  this 
class  of  literature,  every  one  will  be  glad  to  see  the  literature 
of  his  own  alma  mater  preserved  in  the  nation’s  library.  Town 
libraries,  too,  will,  I  am  sure,  cooi>erate  with  us  in  the  collection 
of  local  school  literature,  and  I  have  even  a  hope  that  they  may 
sometimes  be  induced  to  part  with  rare  pamphlets  relating  to 
education  which  have  drifted  into  their  collections  in  years 
past — pamphlets  which  are  of  no  interest  locally,  but  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  us  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  I  have  in  mind, 
as  I  speak  of  this,  an  Oration  on  education,  by  David  Mc¬ 
Clure,  printed  in  Northampton  in  1783,  the  only  copy  of  which 
known  to  me  is  as  good  as  lost  on  the  shelves  of  an  obscure 
New  England  village  library.  In  these  ways  and  others  we 
expect  much  assistance  in  completing  our  collections  of  educa¬ 
tional  Americana,  and  for  all  this  material  we  hope  to  give  full 
exchange  value.  But  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  librarian  to  be 
able  to  assist  libraries  from  which  no  immediate  return  is 
possible.  To  build  up  strong  educational  libraries  thruout  the 
country  is  of  hardly  less  importance  than  to  establish  a  great 
library  at  Washington. 
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While  an  increase  in  the  number  of  educational  libraries  is 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  the  great  desideratum,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  size  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  education  as  a 
science.  The  Bureau  library  can  further  this  to  some  extent 
in  the  manner  already  discust,  but  it  can  do  more  by  putting 
its  collections  at  the  disposal  of  any  who  may  need  to  use  them; 
in  other  words,  by  adding  its  own  collections  to  those  of  the 
local  library.  This  borrowing  and  lending  of  books  like  the 
exchange  of  them  is  facilitated  by  the  Bureau’s  franking 
privilege  and  should  greatly  facilitate  educational  research. 
It  is  desirable  in  the  public  interest  to  lend  only  such  books  as 
the  local  library  can  not  purchase  because  out  of  print  or  will 
not  purchase  because  of  their  limited  use.  That  is,  the  Bureau 
can  supplement  other  pedagogical  collections  mainly  by  lend¬ 
ing  out-of-print  American  pamphlets  and  works  in  foreign 
languages.  By  lending  the  former  class  of  books  it  may  do 
much  to  encourage  historical  research;  by  lending  the  latter 
it  may  save  us  from  the  blight  of  provincialism.  In  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  in  1895  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  books 
in  the  educational  library  were  in  foreign  languages,  and  it 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  best  university  collections  in  the 
country.  In  the  St.  Louis  teachers’  library  only  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  books  are  in  foreign  languages,  and  the  “  list  of  books 
for  teachers  in  the  public  library  of  Brookline,”  1901,  and 
Supplement,  1903,  show  none  except  English  titles.  These 
figures  do  not  necessarily  show  that  these  libraries  and  others 
should  collect  more  foreign  works  upon  education,  but  they 
do  show  that  such  a  collection  of  foreign  works  as  that  in  the 
Bureau  library  should  be  made  available  to  students  thruout 
the  country  and  should  be  drawn  upon  whenever  necessary  to 
supplement  the  resources  of  local  libraries. 

I  have  said  that  the  Bureau  can  not,  for  obvious  reasons, 
undertake  to  supply  libraries  with  current  educational  litera¬ 
ture.  It  can,  however,  give  librarians  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  current  literature,  and  with  this  in  view  began  in  Janu¬ 
ary  last  in  cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Congress  to  pub¬ 
lish  catalog  cards  for  all  books  on  education  published  since 
January,  1907.  The  Library  of  Congress  will  catalog  all  books 
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copyrighted  in  the  United  States  and  the  Bureau  library  all 
other  books  acquired  by  it;  the  cards  to  be  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  subscribers  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  These 
cards  should  describe  all  books  relating  to  education  of  inter¬ 
est  to  American  students,  and  should  form  a  record  of  cur¬ 
rent  educational  literature  of  the  greatest  utility.  I  can  only 
wish  that  our  funds  would  permit  us  to  place  a  depository  set 
of  these  cards  in  every  center  of  research.  It  would  not  only 
serve  to  keep  librarians  informed  regarding  current  educa¬ 
tional  literature  but  it  would  serve  to  make  known  the  collec¬ 
tions  available  in  Washington. 

The  Bureau  expects  to  publish  this  bibliographical  informa¬ 
tion  in  bulletin  form  as  well  as  in  card  form,  and  with  this  in 
view  has  this  year  assumed  the  publication  of  the  Bibliography 
of  education  inaugurated  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer  in  1899.  This 
bulletin  will  not  list  all  books  acquired  by  the  Bureau;  it  will 
record  only  the  most  useful  of  current  publications  relating  to 
education,  especially  works  in  English.  In  its  preparation  we 
hope  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  professors  of  education  and 
librarians  of  educational  collections,  and  to  make  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  an  increasingly  valuable  aid  in  the  selection  of  books 
for  educational  libraries. 

We  have  also  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
checklists  of  educational  literature  which  will  be  useful  in 
completing  collections.  The  first  of  these,  a  “  list  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,”  will  be  issued  immedi¬ 
ately.  Others  planned  for  are  a  list  of  foreign  documents 
relating  to  education,  a  list  of  United  States  State  educa¬ 
tional  documents,  a  list  of  American  educational  periodicals, 
a  list  of  American  works  on  education  published  before  1890. 

CATALOGING 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  library  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  in  cooperating  with  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  has  undertaken  to  publish  catalog  cards  for  current 
publications  relating  to  education.  This  undertaking  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  in  Library  of  Congress,  Card  Section,  Bulletin 
No.  21,  March  i,  1908,  and  have  pointed  out  their  value  as 
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announcements  of  new  books.  They,  of  course,  have  a  greater 
value  when  used  as  a  record  of  books  acquired  by  a  library. 
Three  catalogers  in  the  Bureau  devote  their  time  to  the  study 
of  the  bibliographical  problems  presented  by  educational  litera¬ 
ture;  they  are  in  constant  communication  with  a  body  of 
specialists  in  education,  particularly  Euroi^ean  education,  such 
as  is  assembled  nowhere  else  in  the  country.  The  results  of 
these  researches  and  of  these  conferences  are  embodied  in  the 
catalog  cards.  These  at  present,  it  is  true,  represent  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  older  literature  of  the  subject,  but  with  the 
development  of  the  library  of  the  Bureau,  the  progress  of  re¬ 
cataloging,  and  an  increase  in  the  allotment  for  printing,  it 
should  become  possible  to  secure  from  Washington  an  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  almost  any  book  on  education  to  be  found 
in  any  library  in  this  country. 

While  the  large  task  of  cataloging  the  older  literature  of 
education  is  being  carried  on,  some  assistance  may  be  given 
catalogers  of  educational  collections  in  other  libraries  by  print¬ 
ing  our  outline  of  classification  and  also  our  list  of  subject 
headings.  Both  of  these  have  been  worked  out  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  consideration  and  study.  Both  are,  nevertheless, 
tentative  in  character  and  will  be  published  not  only  with  a 
view  to  giving  suggestions  to  perplexed  catalogers  but  also 
with  a  view  to  receiving  suggestions  relative  to  their  further 
improvement. 

REFERENCE  WORK 

In  the  branches  of  service  already  described  the  aim  is  first 
of  all  to  assist  the  librarian;  in  the  reference  work  the  aim 
is  to  assist  educational  commissioners,  boards,  and  officials, 
and  professors  and  students  of  education.  Requests  come  to 
the  Bureau  for  bibliographical  information  upon  all  classes  of 
educational  questions,  historical  and  current.  It  is  the  duty 
of  two  assistants  to  answer  these  questions.  All  requests  for 
information  relative  to  current  topics  require  references  to 
periodical  literature.  For  this  reason  thirty-one  educational 
periodicals  not  indexed  in  the  Reader’s  guide  or  Library  index 
have  been  systematically  examined  and  indexed  since  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  year.  Many  questions  may  be  answered  by 
simple  reference  to  the  catalog  of  the  library  or  to  this  index; 
others  require  special  investigation.  These  answers  are  type¬ 
written  and  copies  filed  for  use  in  answering  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  as  they  recur.  Our  correspondents  sometimes  call  our 
attention  to  omissions  in  our  lists.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  able 
with  the  progress  of  this  work  not  only  to  do  more  work  but 
to  do  it  better,  and  reference  librarians  will  undoubtedly  wish 
to  refer  to  us  more  frequently  some  of  their  more  troublesome 
questions. 

This  direct  service  to  the  individual  inquirer  is  important,, 
but  the  service  to  masses  of  inquirers  is  more  important.  For 
this  reason  we  shall  publish  the  most  useful  of  our  biblio¬ 
graphical  lists.  References  to  the  more  important  articles  in 
periodicals  will  be  included  in  the  annual  Bibliography  of 
education,  an  index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
education  to  1907  will  be  published  as  a  Bulletin,  and 
will  be  continued  in  card  form;  the  Index  to  the  publications 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  published  in  1907,  will 
be  continued  in  card  form,  analytical  entries  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Proceedings  having  already  been  issued.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  indexes  to  special  classes  of  educational  literature 
lists  of  books  and  articles  in  periodicals  relating  to  special 
subjects  will  be  published  in  the  reports  and  bulletins,  and 
where  necessary  in  separate  form.  The  first  of  this  series  of 
special  bibliographies  is  a  list  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  1904  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Library  of  Congress  may  become  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  library  workers  in  advanced  fields.  Perhaps 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  may  share  in  some 
measure  in  this  service  of  the  National  Library  by  preparing 
assistants  to  take  charge  of  educational  collections  in  uni¬ 
versities  and  normal  schools. 

W.  Dawson  Johnston 

Bureau  of  Education 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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PAULSEN  ON  MODERN  EDUCATION 

Professor  Paulsen,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  gathered 
together  in  a  little  volume  ^  shortly  before  his  death  six  essays 
of  an  ethical  and  educational  character  which  had  appeared 
in  the  popular  German  press,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  the 
Sunday  supplement  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  the  Neue  Freie 
Zeitung,  and  in  the  Woche,  and  had  all  been  called  forth  in 
opposition  to  certain  tendencies  of  the  times.  They  express  the 
views  of  a  man  who  was  noted  for  the  clearness  of  his  vision, 
his  fine  mental  balance,  and  his  common  sense,  and  whose 
studies  in  the  field  of  ethics  and  education  gave  him  the  right  to 
address  a  word  of  advice  and  warning  to  his  people.  Altho 
the  educational  situation  in  our  own  country  is  not  identical 
with  that  of  Germany,  we  Americans  too  can  profit  much  by 
what  the  author  says,  and  a  presentation  of  his  views  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  parents  and  teachers  in  the  United  States. 
The  titles  of  the  essays  are  as  follows:  Fathers  and  sons; 
School  troubles  and  school  children  of  today;  Sexual  morality 
in  G.  Frenssen’s  Hilligenlei;  A  chapter  in  sexual  morality; 
Sins  of  commission  and  sins  of  omission  in  our  academic 
education;  Old  and  new-fashioned  educational  wisdom. 
Professor  Paulsen’s  object  is  to  describe  the  conditions 
as  he  sees  them,  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  his  age,  and  to 
help  his  people  find  the  right  educational  ideals.  Whether  his 
picture  is  a  faithful  reproduction  or  not,  his  insistence  upon  a 
little  more  Stoicism  in  our  education  can  not  fail  to  meet  with 
a  hearty  response  from  those  who  believe  that  men  can  not  be 
prepared  for  life  without  learning  obedience,  renunciation,  and 
the  exertion  of  effort. 

’  Moderne  Erztehung’  und  geschlechtliche  Sittlichkeit.  Einige  pada- 
gogische  und  moralische  Betrachtungen  fiir  das  Jahrhundert  des  Kindes. 
Von  Friedrich  Paulsen.  Berlin,  Verlag  von  Reuther  und  Richard,  1908. 
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The  older  and  younger  generations  in  Germany  do  not  seem 
to  understand  each  other,  according  to  Professor  Paulsen. 
Indeed,  never  before  has  there  been  so  much  friction  between 
them,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  character  of  contemporary 
literature:  the  constant  theme  of  German  books,  journals, 
novels,  and  dramas  is  the  oppression  and  abuse  of  aspiring  sons 
and  daughters  by  obstinate,  narrow-hearted,  and  unreasonable 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  checking  and  torturing  of  highly 
talented  youths,  striving  to  think  for  themselves,  by  unsym¬ 
pathetic,  pedantic,  and  domineering  schoolmasters  blindly  ad¬ 
hering  to  tradition.  A  person  knowing  Germany  only  from 
the  paper  side  could  not  help  concluding  that  never  was  an  age 
so  merciless  in  its  treatment  of  the  young.  These  descriptions, 
however,  entirely  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  facts.  Attempts  are 
everywhere  made  in  the  schools  to  lighten  the  burdens,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  decrease  the  number  of  hours  and  to  increase  the 
periods  of  rest,  to  diminish  the  home-tasks,  and  to  encourage 
play  and  gymnastic  exercises.  Everywhere  improved  methods 
of  instruction  are  sought  after,  which,  tho  they  impose  a 
greater  burden  of  work  upon  the  teachers,  make  things  easier 
for  the  pupils;  and  the  duty  is  imprest  upon  the  teacher  of 
considering  the  individual  tastes  and  talents  of  the  pupil. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  education  in  the  home:  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  become  harsher  and  more  rigorous  within  the  last 
half-century;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  infrequently  character¬ 
ized  by  an  all  too  flabby  compliance  and  silent  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  parents,  and  by  an  attitude  of  cool  indifference  and 
defiance  towards  elders  and  persons  in  authority,  on  the  part  of 
children. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  friction  between  fathers  and  sons 
Professor  Paulsen  finds  in  the  break-up  of  the  old  relations  of 
authority  in  domestic,  religious,  political,  and  social  life,  and  in 
the  growth  of  a  leveling  individualism.  The  old  forms  have 
been  loosened,  new  ones  have  not  yet  become  fixt;  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  self-control.  The 
spirit  of  destructive  criticism  pervading  the  entire  life  and 
literature  of  the  German  people  is  beginning  to  react  upon  their 
moods  and  intercourse  even  in  the  most  intimate  spheres  of 
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life,  the  home  and  the  school.  Never  has  there  existed  a  more 
unwholesome  literature  than  is  being  devoured  by  the  children 
today;  never  has  the  morbid,  the  perverse,  the  grotesque,  the 
insane,  played  such  a  role  as  now;  never  have  the  charlatans, 
the  impotents,  the  decadents,  the  false  geniuses,  the  originals, 
been  so  noisily  proclaimed  as  the  truly  great  personalities. 
One  might  easily  be  led  to  believe  that  the  Germans  were  suf¬ 
fering  from  softening  of  the  brain.  All  that  will  pass  away; 
the  fashion  of  glorifying  the  morbid,  the  convulsive,  and  the 
crazy,  will  have  its  day ;  and  the  spirit  of  revolutionism  which 
is  in  our  bones  will  vanish  into  thin  air.  A  blatant,  excited, 
insolent  bearing  is  not  the  mark  of  a  free  and  dignified  man, 
but  quiet  self-possession  and  steadiness  of  action  within  recog¬ 
nized  and  self-imposed  limits.  To  enable  our  youths  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  goal  of  character-culture,  one  thing  is  of  particular 
importance:  the  proper  measure  of  freedom  and  necessity. 
Perhaps  the  Germans  have  retained  more  of  the  old  absolutistic 
system  in  their  education, — as  they  certainly  have  in  their 
political,  social,  and  ecclesiastic  life, — than  is  compatible  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  English  and  Americans  are  ahead 
of  them  in  these  respects  as  in  many  others.  The  problem  is  to 
transform  external  and  arbitrary  authority  into  rational  neces¬ 
sity,  into  a  necessity  accepted  by  the  individual’s  own  reason. 

The  antiquated  religious  instruction  in  the  German  schools 
is  also  unsatisfactory,  according  to  Professor  Paulsen.  Its 
object  is  to  prove  the  creed  of  the  church;  its  effect  is  disbelief 
in  its  extremes!  form,  the  keenest  kind  of  hostility  to  creed  and 
church,  yes,  even  to  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  The  cause  is 
only  too  plain :  the  religious  instruction  forms  a  wholly  isolated 
element  in  an  unfriendly  environment.  No  wonder  the  pupils 
feel  the  discord  and  go  over  to  the  modern  and  scientific  party! 
One  of  the  consequences  of  all  this  is  universal  distrust  of  and 
rebellious  opposition  to  authority  in  general.  Religious  in¬ 
struction  should  not  be  banished  from  the  schools;  a  thoro 
study  of  Christianity  and  the  Bible  is  necessary,  if  only  on  the 
ground  that  we  can  not  understand  the  historical  life  of  Europe 
without  a  knowledge  of  these  things.  But  the  fettered,  credal- 
dogmatic  treatment  must  give  way  to  the  historical-exegetical 
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treatment.  The  teacher  and  pupil  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
we  are  here  dealing  not  with  absolute,  eternal,  inspired  truths, 
especially  not  with  scientific  and  historical  truths,  but  with  the 
monuments  of  the  ethical-religious  life  of  mankind — monu¬ 
ments  of  a  past  life  which  was  once  the  profoundest  and  truest 
reality  and  therefore  demands  reverential  consideration,  but 
which  has  no  right  to  fetter  or  oppress  our  own  lives  and 
thoughts. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  many  complaints  urged  against 
the  schools  the  following  are  given :  ( i )  The  bringing  of  the 
higher  schools  under  State  control  has  led  to  the  focusing  of 
all  discontent  upon  one  point — the  uniform  State  school;  and 
official  school-wisdom  is  denounced  as  worthless.  (2)  Chil¬ 
dren  are  sent  to  school  not  merely  for  an  education  but  in  order 
to  obtain  the  many  privileges  that  go  with  an  education  in 
Germany.  The  diploma  becomes  a  kind  of  official  stamp  not 
only  for  the  particular  pupil  but  for  his  entire  family,  dif¬ 
ferentiating  the  propertied  and  educated  classes  from  the 
masses.  The  failure  of  a  pupil  becomes  a  rather  serious  mat¬ 
ter  under  the  circumstances,  for  which  the  school  administra¬ 
tion  is  held  responsible.  (3)  The  social  selection  of  the  pupils 
is  another  source  of  complaint.  The  children  of  the  well-to- 
do,  who  nowadays  fill  the  higher  schools,  and  their  parents,  are 
more  sensitive  under  rigorous  treatment  than  were  the  poorer 
classes  from  which  these  schools  formerly  drew  their  pupils. 
(4)  Another  reason  is  the  growing  effeminacy  in  home  train¬ 
ing,  the  result  of  good  living  in  all  classes  of  the  population. 
Parents  persuade  and  give  in  where  they  formerly  simply  laid 
down  the  law  and  exacted  strict  obedience.  The  children  are 
made  to  believe  that  the  fault  of  failure  lies  with  i>edantic 
teachers  and  unreasonable  regulations  and  never  with  them¬ 
selves.  Wherever  they  go  they  have  dinned  into  their  ears 
phrases  about  “  the  century  of  the  children,”  “  the  rights  of  the 
child,”  “  the  right  to  choose  its  parents,”  “  the  right  to  criticize 
its  teachers,”  “  the  crime  against  the  personality  of  the  child,” 
the  slavery  and  soul-murder  of  the  child,”  “  the  genius 
of  the  child,”  “  the  right  of  the  child  to  live  out  its  own 
life,”  “  the  duty  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  tradition,  to  despise 
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the  old  morality,  to  uproot  all  reverence  for  the  past,  to  respect 
nothing  but  the  god  in  one’s  own  heart.”  No  wonder  they 
despise  everything — Christianity,  antiquity,  teachers,  parents,, 
and  yearn  for  the  coming  of  the  superman!  Never  has  the 
theory  that  the  future  belongs  to  youth  been  so  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  as  in  these  days  of  ours,  never  before  has  it  brought 
such  confusion  into  our  heads  as  in  this  age  of  Nietzscheanism. 

Another  phenomenon  examined  by  Professor  Paulsen  is  the 
eternal  sex  question.  A  person  knowing  Germany  only  from 
its  paper  world  would,  in  his  opinion,  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  interesting  problem  of  the  age  was:  Are  not  all 
restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  by  law  and  morality 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  the  sexual  impulse,  evil,  and  ought 
they  not  to  be  removed?  The  prevailing  skepticism  with 
respect  to  sexual  morality  has  several  causes.  First  there  is 
the  sophistry  of  our  impulses;  nowhere  is  the  influence  of  de¬ 
sire  upon  the  judgment  more  confusing  than  in  this  field.  The 
prevailing  naturalism  in  our  conceptions  of  the  world  and  of 
life  is  a  second  item.  If  man  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  im¬ 
pulses,  so  it  is  argued,  what  can  be  the  end  or  purpose  of  life 
but  the  satisfaction  of  all  impulses  alike?  What  is  right  for 
the  impulse  to  eat  ought  to  be  right  for  the  sexual  impulse. 
To  restrict  the  natural  impulse  is  an  artificial  restraint  imposed 
upon  nature  from  without.  Let  us  give  up  the  stupid  prej¬ 
udice  that  love  presupposes  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  let  us 
give  up  the  abominable  notion  that  the  children  of  love  born 
outside  of  wedlock  are  pariahs  of  society !  And  the  “  homo- 
sexualists  ”  chime  in :  “  How  presumptuous  to  set  oneself  up  as 
a  judge  over  nature,  how  unfair  to  endeavor  to  suppress  one 
instinct  at  the  expense  of  another !  ”  The  only  way  to  meet  this 
theory  of  the  perverts  is  by  the  resolute  adoption  of  a  different 
philosophy:  man  is  not  a  mere  creature  of  nature,  a  peculiar 
species  of  animal.  It  may  be  true,  as  the  theory  of  evolution 
declares,  that  he  arose  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  animal 
life;  however  he  may  have  come  to  be  what  he  is,  now  that  he 
is,  he  lives  a  different  kind  of  life  from  that  of  the  animals,  a 
historical  and  spiritual  life.  As  a  rational  being  he  has  other 
and  higher  problems  than  the  satisfaction  of  sensuous  im- 
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pulses.  In  this  sense  all  morality  is  contrary  to  nature;  it 
demands  the  limitation  of  our  sensuous  desires  by  a  regard  for 
the  higher  spiritual  life.  That  is  the  true  and  abiding  element 
in  the  ethics  of  Christianity.  And  as  for  the  industry  of 
indecency,  the  literature  of  perversity,  the  seductive  devices  of 
a  lewd  poetry  and  art,  we  ought  to  take  rigorous  police 
measures  against  these  things,  as  the  English  and  American 
people  do,  and  not  be  too  squeamish  about  encroaching  upon 
the  so-called  personal  liberty  of  the  vicious.  We  take  too 
lightly  our  duty  to  protect  our  minors  against  infection  from 
moral  poisons. 

What  distinguishes  our  present  conditions  from  all  former 
ones  is  not  the  existence  of  all  kinds  of  vice  and  perversity,  but 
the  fact  that  vice  is  proclaimed  as  a  legitimate  function  of  life, 
as  something  that  can  be  theoretically  justified  by  “  science.” 
Vice  is  drest  up  as  the  unusual,  as  the  artistically  and 
scientifically  interesting,  and  that  is  what  makes  it  so  danger¬ 
ous  to  our  youths,  particularly  those  of  the  leading  classes. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  is  the  lack  of  great 
thoughts,  the  poverty  of  ideals.  For  what  is  our  modern 
literature  fighting?  I  do  not  know  except  it  be  for  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  impulses  and  perhaps  for  a  wretched  conception 
of  veracity,  a  conception  of  veracity  that  consists  in  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  vulgar  and  the  base  as  the  essential  and  the  real. 

Professor  Paulsen  also  calls  attention  to  a  defect  in  German 
professional  education;  two  of  the  leading  professions,  law 
and  medicine,  which  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  moral 
conceptions  of  the  educated  classes  and  the  masses,  receive  as 
good  as  no  philosophical  training  at  the  universities.  The 
result  is,  the  members  of  these  callings,  lacking  as  they  are  in 
great  ideals  and  profound  thoughts,  become  the  victims  of 
the  loose  talk  of  the  first  Sophist  that  happens  along,  be  he  a 
follower  of  Haeckel  or  of  Nietzsche  or  of  any  other  ignis 
fatuus  you  please.  It  is  important  that  the  physician  have  a 
profound  and  comprehensive  conception  of  man  and  of  life, 
that  the  naturalistic  view  to  which  his  studies  are  apt  to  lead 
him  be  supplemented  by  an  idealistic  philosophy,  which 
preaches  the  dignity  of  man  and  his  ethical  and  spiritual  voca- 
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tion.  The  professor  of  medicine  has  the  grand  and  beautiful 
function  to  impress  upon  his  pupils  the  great  responsibilities  of 
the  calling,  to  train  not  merely  specialists  and  investigators,  but 
to  develop  upright  and  noble  men.  Lectures  ought  also  to  be 
g^iven  on  medical  ethics  by  a  member  of  the  medical  faculty. 
They  should  place  before  the  future  physician  all  the  phases  of 
his  great  calling,  point  out  to  him  how  all  the  functions  of 
human  life,  public  and  private,  physical  and  ethical,  fall  within 
the  sphere  of  his  attention,  advice,  and  activity;  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  cure  the  sick  and  to  help  them  in  all  their  physical  and 
mental  troubles,  to  preserve  their  health  and  strength  by  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  and  words  of  counsel,  to  ward  off  epi¬ 
demics  and  prevent  infection,  to  assist  by  word  and  by  deed 
communities  and  the  country  at  large  in  solving  the  problems 
of  nutrition  and  domicile,  care  of  the  sick  and  the  convales¬ 
cent,  public  education  and  instruction.  And  especially  ought 
the  young  physician  to  be  taught  to  understand  the  profound 
significance  of  the  sexual  impulses  for  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  the  nation.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  legal  profession. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  professors  of  law  to  train  not  mere 
specialists  but  men  who  will  administer  justice,  keeping  in  mind 
always  the  fundamental  purpose  of  justice  as  ars  boni  ct  ccqui, 
the  art  of  knowing  what  is  good  and  just.  And  perhaps  a 
course  on  legal  ethics  would  not  be  out  of  place  either,  which 
would  have  as  its  object  to  show  that  law  and  the  legal  order 
have  as  their  final  purpose  the  protection,  preservation,  and 
education  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  people.  The 
problem  is  not  merely  to  preserve  the  external  order  making 
social  life  possible,  but  to  preserve  the  moral  conscience  with¬ 
out  which  the  external  order  would  soon  fall  to  pieces ;  quid 
leges  sine  moribiis? 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Professor  Paulsen  is  that  the 
educational  theory  and  practise  of  our  age  is  characterized  by 
effeminacy.  The  cpiestion  which  one  hears  most  frequently 
discust  at  all  the  educational,  medical,  and  psychological 
congresses  of  today  is  the  question  of  the  over-burdening  of 
our  pupils.  The  aim  seems  to  be  to  remove  all  restraint  from 
instruction,  to  make  pleasure  in  learning  the  sole  motive.  The 
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sense  of  duty  is  to  play  no  part  in  the  education  of  the  future; 
“  the  philosophy  of  the  jolly  life  ”  is  to  prevail  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school.  But  how  paradoxical  are  the  effects  of  the  old 
and  the  new  practises!  The  children  of  today,  the  products 
of  the  tender,  effeminate,  indulgent  methods,  feel  unhappy, 
despondent,  misunderstood,  abused,  whereas  the  more  rigorous 
treatment '  received  by  the  older  generation  was  accepted 
patiently — yes,  cheerfully.  Perhaps  these  effects  are  not  so 
strange  and  paradoxical  after  all;  perhaps  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  effeminacy  in  education  is  that  it 
makes  the  young  weak  and  whining,  morbid  and  eternally 
unhappy. 

And  so  Professor  Paulsen  advises  his  generation  to  return  to 
the  educatio  strenua,  to  the  serious  and  rigorous  methods  of 
former  days,  and  to  bid  farewell  to  the  theorists  of  overwork 
and  the  champions  of  effeminacy.  Three  great  imperatives, 
he  thinks,  will  forever  remain  the  guiding  stars  of  all  true 
education:  Learn  to  obey;  Learn  to  exert  yourself;  Learn  to 
renounce  and  to  overcome  your  desires.  Learn  to  obey :  that 
does  not  mean  to  make  yourself  subject  to  an  external  force, 
but  voluntarily  to  receive  into  your  own  will  the  will  of  those 
who  are  better  and  wiser  than  you.  We  do  not  recommend 
harshness,  caprice,  and  arbitrariness;  these  are  just  as  baneful 
as  blind  soft-heartedness,  and  these  too  make  impossible  volun¬ 
tary  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Wise  firmness,  alone, 
which  has  its  deepest  roots  in  love  for  the  child  and  what  it  is 
to  be,  can  hope  to  win  authority,  and  of  this  the  natural  effect 
and  proper  reward  is  voluntary  obedience. 

Learn  to  put  forth  effort.  If  the  problem  of  education  is  to 
prepare  the  coming  generation  to  solve  the  problems  of  life, 
then  the  development  of  will-power,  the  ability  to  put  forth 
persistent  effort  in  order  to  reach  one’s  goal,  ought  to  be  one 
of  its  most  important  achievements.  The  way  to  get  this  is  by 
training.  Physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training,  that  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  function  of  education.  Training 
means  to  exert  one’s  powers,  to  put  forth  effort,  sometimes 
even  to  the  utmost.  It  is  true  the  complaints  that  the  German 
children  were  overworked  had  some  foundation.  It  is  true 
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also  that  by  extending  the  course  of  study,  by  adding  so  many 
subjects,  by  introducing  the  system  of  specialists,  each  one  of 
whom  desires  to  have  his  subject  regarded  as  the  main  subject 
or  at  least  as  one  of  the  main  subjects,  a  state  of  “  school- 
weariness  ”  and  disgust  has  been  produced.  The  remedy  here 
is  a  certain  measure  of  free  election  in  the  upper  grades,  giving 
greater  scope  to  individual  tastes  and  talents,  as  is  the  custom 
in  the  English  and  American  colleges.  But  Professor  Paulsen 
hopes  that  this  freedom  will  be  employed  by  the  schools  not  in 
saving  the  pupils  from  exerting  themselves,  but  in  making  the 
putting  forth  of  effort  a  matter  of  honor  with  them.  And  he 
ventures  to  hope  also  that  nothing  more  will  be  said  about 
overburdening  for  the  next  thirty  years,  at  least  not  before  the 
pupils  themselves,  and  again,  if  another  wish  could  be  granted 
him,  that  we  stop  talking  of  heredity  during  the  next  thirty 
years.  Instead  of  prating  about  overburdening,  let  us  speak 
of  the  power  of  the  will :  you  can  do  what  you  will  to  do. 
We  have  made  great  progress  in  physical  training  during  the 
last  generation ;  let  us  not  retrograde  in  moral  and  intellectual 
training.  And  instead  of  harping  forever  upon  inherited  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  defects  and  weaknesses,  let  us  have  something 
to  say  of  inherited  talents  and  virtues,  for  they  too  are  in¬ 
herited.  Let  us  tell  our  pupils  how  our  forefathers  have 
fought  and  wrought  to  achieve  the  blessings  of  civilization  for 
them,  and  let  us  impress  upon  them  the  duty  of  increasing 
these  blessings  and  of  transmitting  them  in  fuller  measure  to 
their  own  offispring. 

Learn  to  make  sacrifices  and  to  overcome  your  desires.  Re¬ 
nunciation  is  the  end  of  all  wisdom:  so  the  sages  of  all  ages 
have  preached  down  to  Kant  and  Goethe.  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  limit  our  desires;  desire  and  discontent  grow  in 
equal  proportion.  In  all  classes  of  society  maudlin  tenderness 
and  weak  compliance  are  the  rule.  A  simple  and  modest  mode 
of  living  is  suited  to  the  young;  it  alone  makes  them  vigorous 
and  active  and  happy.  Excess  and  luxury  paralyze  their 
powers,  especially  the  powers  of  invention  and  self-help, 
destroy  the  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  produce  that  habit  of 
vague  and  morbid  desire  which  is  never  satisfied  with  what  it 
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has.  It  is  the  habit  of  mind  in  which  pessimism  and  disgust 
of  life  hnd  their  proper  soil.  Therefore:  if  you  care  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  your  children,  train  them  to  fru¬ 
gality,  make  them  self-reliant  and  independent,  teach  them  to 
take  pride  in  the  voluntary  renunciation  even  of  permitted  joys. 

Such  training  will  establish  will-power  sufficient  to  protect 
the  individual  against  the  impulses  which  threaten  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  spiritual  self  in  the  age  of  puberty.  Professor 
Paulsen  does  not  reject  entirely  so-called  “  sexual  enlighten¬ 
ment,”  which  is  frequently  praised  as  the  only  remedy  here. 
But  he  expects  little  or  nothing  from  biological  instruction 
for  children  on  the  processes  of  reproduction.  It  is  apt  to 
destroy  the  ingenuousness  of  the  child,  to  direct  its 
attention  to  these  things,  and  to  arouse  a  morbid  curios¬ 
ity.  The  main  thing  would  be  to  take  measures  of  pre¬ 
caution  and  prevention,  especially  to  guard  against  infecting 
the  imagination  with  vulgar  and  ugly  thoughts,  to  develop  the 
sense  of  shame  and  the  feeling  of  decency  into  fixt  habits, 
and  above  all  to  strengthen  the  will  so  as  to  enable  the  spiritual 
self  to  resist  the  promptings  of  sense.  The  habit  of  self- 
discipline,  joy  in  action,  inuring  oneself  to  hardships,  contempt 
of  effeminacy,  a  proud  ideal  of  manly  strength  and  vigor,  with 
these  we  can  render  our  pupils  immune,  if  anything  can, 
against  the.dangers  that  threaten  them  here.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  certain :  not  one-hundredth  part  of  the  number  ’who 
perish  for  want  of  will-power  and  self-discipline  are  ruined 
by  over-exertion. 

Professor  Paulsen  does  not  draw  a  very  pleasing  picture  of 
the  conditions  existing  in  Germany.  He  is,  however,  a  keen 
observer  and  not  given  to  exaggeration,  nor  is  he  disposed  by 
temperament  to  become  unduly  excited.  Indeed  it  is  his  usual 
habit  of  mind  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  things  and  to  see  the 
good  rather  than  the  bad  sides.  But  if  his  descriptions  are 
faithful,  a  comparison  of  our  own  situation  with  that  of  Ger¬ 
many  will  give  us  reason  for  gratulation  in  several  respects. 
For  one  thing  the  spirit  of  our  educational  literature  is  not 
nervous  and  hysterical,  nor  are  the  pupils  of  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  fed  on  such  unwholesome  literary  food  as 
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is  described  by  Professor  Paulsen.  Our  writers  certainly  seem 
to  be  sweet-tempered  enough  in  their  discussions,  and  open  to 
argument.  And  as  for  our  pupils  they  are  not  much  given  to 
reading  at  all,  least  of  all  to  the  reading  of  pedagogical  books 
and  articles,  while  our  novels  and  dramas  do  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  educational  problems,  nor  are  they  harping  forever 
on  the  string  of  sex.  Nor  is  there  any  noticeable  friction 
between  the  older  and  younger  generations  with  respect  to 
methods  of  training;  these  are  not  matters  which  arouse 
general  excitement  among  fathers  and  sons.  It  must  be  con- 
fest,  however,  that  where  there  is  complaint,  it  usually  comes 
from  mothers  and  sons,  and  is  more  often  directed  against 
overburdening  than  laXness.  Nor  do  grave  causes  of  friction 
exist;  we  have  never  gone  far  enough  in  the  employment  of 
rigorous  methods  to  bring  about  a  reaction  of  the  kind  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Germany.  Our  children  have  long  enjoyed  a 
greater  measure  of  freedom  than  the  children  of  other  nations, 
and  the  term  “  Young  America  ”  has  been  used  so  often  to 
express  foreign  and  domestic  disapproval  that  we  never  sus¬ 
pected  there  could  be  anything  wrong  with  their  European 
cousins.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  our  boys  and  girls  are 
rebellious  or  morbid  or  unhappy.  They  may  be  “  spoiled,” 
they  may  be  lacking  in  respect  for  their  elders, — reverence  is 
not  a  conspicuous  American  virtue, — they  may  make  them¬ 
selves  a  little  too  prominent  in  the  household  now  and  then, 
but  they  appear  to  be  normal  and  cheerful  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  freedom.  We.  have  no  uniform  State  school,  hence  no 
“  official  educational  wisdom  ”  that  can  be  pronounced  worth¬ 
less.  Our  school  systems  represent  the  will  of  the  communities 
and  could  not  continue  long  in  the  face  of  popular  disapproval. 
The  acquisition  of  a  secondary  school  education  is  not  so  dif¬ 
ficult,  financially  or  intellectually,  as  to  cause  widespread  dis¬ 
content  among  those  unable,  for  one  reason  or  other,  to  obtain 
it,  nor  does  the  possession  of  it  carry  with  it  such  great  privi¬ 
leges  as  to  make  the  lack  of  it  a  matter  of  keen  distress. 

However,  the  laxness  in  home  training  is  growing.  The 
causes  are  perhaps  the  same  everywhere.  It  is  the  common 
thing  for  prosperous  parents,  who  have  themselves  suffered 
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hardships  in  their  youth,  to  make  the  path  so  smooth  for  their 
children  as  to  weaken  their  powers  of  resistance.  The  sons 
are  prevented  from  repeating  the  very  experiences  which  made 
the  fathers  successful  and  of  which  the  fathers  are  fond  of 
speaking  gratefully.  In  striving  to  give  their  children  the 
“  advantages  ”  which  they  never  had,  they  are  helping  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pleasure-loving  succession.  The  ability  to  put  forth 
effort  and  to  make  sacrifices,  which  characterized  an  older 
generation,  is  not  developed  by  the  modern  American  parent. 
As  a  rule,  he  believes  in  it,  but  he  has  too  much  weak  sympathy 
to  insist  on  his  sons  and  daughters  acquiring  it  at  home.  He 
is  glad  to  turn  over  to  the  schools  the  task  of  putting  them 
thru  the  paces,  just  as  he  is  glad  to  have  a  curfew  law  to 
keep  them  off  the  streets,  and  a  cigarette  law  to  stop  them  from 
smoking.  And  the  schools  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
which  parents  might  do  better.  Habits  of  obedience,  persever¬ 
ance,  and  renunciation  are  virtues  which  pupils  must  at  least 
assume  if  they  have  them  not,  while  the  business  of  teaching 
is  going  on,  and  even  the  most  flabby  products  of  easy-going 
homes  have  to  succumb  to  the  inevitable. 

In  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  too  there  has  been  a 
gradual  relaxation  of  effort.  Pupils  in  many  public  high 
schools,  and  many  of  the  private  preparatory  schools  once  noted 
for  their  thoroness,  are  giving  less  time  to  work  and  more  time 
to  play  and  all  kinds  of  diversions  than  formerly.  The  aping 
of  the  worst  college  habits,  the  undue  prominence  given  to 
athletics,  and  the  fraternity-craze  are  not  conducive  to  the  best 
intellectual  and  moral  training.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  jolly  life,  which  some  of  the  German  re¬ 
formers  are  preaching,  is  being  realized  in  practise  in  many  of 
our  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  colleges.  We  need 
greater  thoroness,  better  intellectual  and  moral  training,  more 
character,  more  Stoicism,  in  our  education :  if  our  pupils  would 
only  work  as  the  few  athletic  experts  among  them  play ! 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  fact  that  perverse  sexualism  has 
not  yet  come  to  be  demanded  as  one  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man  with  us,  and  that  we  still  refuse  to  confuse  license  with 
liberty.  To  the  charge  that  we  are  lacking  in  great  ideals  we 
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should  have  to  plead  guilty.  Our  remarkable  industrial 
progress  has  brought  with  it  a  deterioration  of  the  conscience  | 

in  business  and  politics  with  which  our  education  is  bound  to 
reckon  in  the  future.  The  demand  for  moral  training  in  the 
schools  is  reasonable,  but  unfortunately  we  can  not  agree  as  to  j 

the  best  method  of  attacking  the  problem,  and  we  seem  to  be  f 

more  timid  about  making  experiments  in  matters  concerning  i 

the  moral  improvement  of  man  than  anywhere  else.  Many 
offer  as  a  remedy  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction  in 
the  schools.  But  the  experience  of  Germany  is  not  encourag¬ 
ing.  If  we  adopt  the  credal-dogmatic  method,  what  reason 
have  w'e  for  believing  that  the  effects  will  be  different  from  ; 

those  experienced  in  other  countries,  that  it  will  not  result  in 
the  “  extremest  forms  of  disbelief  ”  ?  Besides,  will  Catholics, 

Jews,  and  the  various  Protestant  sects  unite  upon  the  kind  of 
creed  to  be  taught,  even  if  we  ignore  the  opposition  of  those 
not  affiliated  with  the  churches  ?  Is  that  possible  ?  And  as  for  ^ 

the  historical-exegetical  treatment  of  religion,  will  the  churches  j 

consent  that  “  the  teacher  and  pupil  be  allowed  to  say  that  we 
are  here  dealing  not  with  absolute  eternal,  inspired  truths,  es¬ 
pecially  not  with  scientific  and  historical  truths,”  etc.  ?  Those  i 

who  remember  the  bitter  feelings  aroused  in  many  com¬ 
munities  by  such  description  of  religious  truth  by  university 
professors  in  their  classrooms  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  hav-  i 

ing  their  doubts.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  we  are  devising  new 
ways  of  developing  moral  feeling  and  moral  purpose  in  our  \ 

children,  let  us  not  forget  the  good  old-fashioned  ones,  which 
have  met  with  a  fair  share  of  success;  let  us  insist  on  thoro 
and  honest  work,  on  effort  and  exertion,  which  always  imply 
self-sacrifice  and  renunciation  and  loyal  obedience  to  ideals. 

Let  us  frankly  confess  that  in  education,  too,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  something  for  nothing. 

Frank  Thilly  ' 

Cornell  University  1 
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TRAINING  FOR  VOCATION  AND  FOR  AVOCATION 

The  swing  of  the  educational  pendulum  has  now  brought 
training  for  vocations — that  is,  for  industries,  callings,  or  pro¬ 
fessions — to  the  forefront  of  present-day  interest  and  discus¬ 
sion.  The  false  and  familiar  opposition  between  vocation  and 
culture  is  heavily  emphasized.  Paradoxes  without  number  are 
paraded  as  axioms.  Liberal  learning,  itself  a  sure  claim  to 
immortality  for  any  nation  that  cultivates  it,  is  made  light  of ; 
and  in  the  heat  of  debate  the  higher  usefulness  is  held  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  lower. 

The  precise  relation  between  training  for  vocation  and 
liberal  learning  merits  examination,  however  brief. 

It  needs  no  profound  philosophy  to  tell  us  that  if  any  one  is 
to  live,  some  one  must  work.  Human  life  is  an  economic,  as 
well  as  a  physiologic,  fact.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the 
human  race  makes  it  plain  that  progress  in  civilization  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  use  that  man  makes  of  his  higher,  or  reflective  and 
creative,  powers.  It  is  what  he  does  in  literature,  in  art,  in 
government,  in  science  and  its  applications,  that  carries  man 
forward  in  his  own  esteem.  One  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
purpose  of  a  vocation  is  to  gain  time  for  avocation;  that  the 
aim  of  labor  is  leisure.  The  things  that  our  labor  produces 
would  not  interest  us  indefinitely,  or  perhaps  greatly,  if  they 
were  not  exchangeable  for  leisure  or  if  they  did  not  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  of  leisure. 

In  a  hard  and  fast  social  and  political  system,  men  are  more 
or  less  permanently  divided  into  groups  or  castes,  living  and 
moving  in  different  and  separate  planes.  One  grandfather, 
father,  and  son  work  at  the  same  occupation,  perhaps  in  one 
and  the  same  place;  another  grandfather,  father,  and  son  enjoy 
ample  leisure,  perhaps  under  substantially  unchanged  condi¬ 
tions.  This  state  of  affairs  is  unfamiliar  to  our  American 
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democracy,  and  it  is  foreign  to  our  habits  of  thinking.  We 
do  not  ask  a  man  to  stay  where  he  is,  but  rather  to  try  to  rise 
as  high  as  he  can  go.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  provide  an 
economic  basis  for  some  one  else’s  leisure,  for  the  exercise  of 
some  one  else’s  powers  of  reflection  and  of  creation;  but  for 
his  own.  Therefore,  in  providing  a  system  of  formal  training 
adequate  to  our  Nation’s  needs  and  hopes,  we  must  not  assume 
that  any  given  youth  is  forever  to  be  shut  out  from  leisure  and 
its  enjoyments;  we  must  on  the  contrary  show  him  how  leisure 
is  gained  and  how  worthily  enjoyed,  and  set  him  on  the  way  to 
gain  and  enjoy  it. 

One  other  elementary  principle  is  of  importance.  The 
manual  industries,  as  well  as  the  fine  and  the  useful  arts  imply, 
for  their  successful  prosecution,  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
of  eye  and  hand,  and  a  certain  amount  of  trained  dexterity. 
The  training  of  the  motor  powers  which  are  involved  in  de¬ 
veloping  these  processes  is  itself  an  essential  part  of  a  sound 
general  training,  as  it  is  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  forms 
of  expression.  For,  of  course,  thought  may  be  exprest  by 
drawing,  by  painting,  or  by  making,  as  well  as  by  language. 
In  other  words,  hand  or  manual  training  has  an  intellectual 
reaction,  if  properly  planned  and  interpreted.  These  facts 
mean  that  certain  acts  or  stages  of  motor  training  are  useful 
both  as  training  for  vocation  and  as  training  for  avocation. 

The  fundamental  truths  that  have  been  very  briefly  stated 
are  easily  applied  to  our  American  educational  problem. 

The  American  youth  should  be  taught,  whenever  and  so  far 
as  possible,  to  enter  into  and  take  hold  of  American  life  at  a 
given  point.  Training  for  vocation  will  provide  the  “  given 
point,”  but  it  must  not  be  postponed  to  an  age  when  only  a 
handful  of  children  will  be  able  to  profit  by  it. 

Vocational  training  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  six  years 
that  are  sufficient  for  the  elementary  school  course,  properly 
so-called.  The  child  is  then  too  young  to  enter  wisely  and 
economically  upon  vocational  training,  and,  moreover,  every 
hour  of  his  school  life  is  needed  for  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  elemental  tools  and  facts  of  civilization.  He  can,  how¬ 
ever,  and  should,  then  receive  that  preliminary  training  of  his 
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motor  or  expressive  powers  which,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  is  useful  afterwards  to  build  a  vocational  training  upon. 

When  once  the  six-year  elementary  school  course  is  com¬ 
pleted,  however,  then  vocational  training  should  be  given  its 
place.  While  every  possible  avenue  of  advance  should  be  kept 
open  for  this  boy  or  girl  who  looks  forward  to  completing  a 
general  secondary  school  course,  or  to  entering  a  college,  voca¬ 
tional  training  should  be  provided  for  the  vastly  larger  number 
who  have  no  such  purpose.  They  should  be  able  to  get  the 
whole  of  a  training  intended  for  themselves,  and  not  merely 
part  of  a  training  intended  for  some  one  else. 

This  vocational  training  will,  if  wisely  organized,  take  on 
two  distinct  forms.  There  will  be  special  secondary  schools  of 
two,  three,  or  four  year  courses  for  those  boys  and  girls  who 
are  able  to  give  their  full  time  to  school  work  and  who  choose 
one  of  these  vocational  secondary  schools  in  preference  to  the 
general  secondary  school  course.  There  will  also  be  con¬ 
tinuation  schools,  with  evening  instruction,  for  those  children 
who  are  compelled  to  become  wage  earners  as  soon  as  the  com¬ 
pulsory  education  and  child  labor  laws  will  permit  them  to 
do  so. 

It  is  important  that  these  schools  be  genuine  vocational 
schools  and  not  merely  schools  with  a  smattering  of  vocational 
instruction.  Training  for  vocation  is  a  necessary  part  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  must  be  done  thoroly.  The  more  completely  the 
vocational  schools  are  adapted  to  workshops,  and  the  more 
completely  their  organization  and  discipline  conform  to  work¬ 
shop  conditions,  the  better.  It  is  vital,  too,  that  principles  be 
taught  with  processes,  and  illustrated  by  them;  for  the  boy  or 
girl  who  understands  the  principles  underlying  a  given  process, 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  rise  to  a  position  of  superintendence 
or  control.  The  German  people  have  kept  this  point  well  in 
mind  in  developing  their  admirable  vocational  schools,  and  they 
are  already  reaping  the  practical  advantages  of  it  both  as  a 
nation  and  as  individual  workers. 

Both  in  the  elementary  and  in  the  vocational  schools,  the 
teacher’s  duty  is  to  sow  the  seed  of  ambition  to  participate  in 
and  to  enjoy  the  intellectual  life,  and  to  keep  insisting  that 
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there  is  a  higher  aim  than  industrial  skill  or  success,  for  which 
those  are  to  prepare  the  way.  Thru  response  to  this  stimulus, 
the  individual  pupil  must  do  for  himself  what  he  can  by  read¬ 
ing,  by  conversation,  and  by  study  and  love  of  the  great  public 
collections  of  art,  history,  and  science  which  the  museums  of 
the  large  cities  are  rapidly  bringing  together  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public. 

It  is  a  grave  error,  therefore,  and  one  which  gives  rise  to 
many  misconceptions  and  many  mistakes  of  judgment,  to  set 
vocational  training  and  liberal  learning  in  sharp  antagonism 
to  each  other.  The  purpose  of  the  former  is  to  pave  the  way 
to  some  appreciation  of  the  latter  and  to  provide  an  economic 
basis  for  it  to  rest  upon.  The  equally  grave  error  of  the  past 
has  been  to  frame  a  school  course  on  the  hypothesis  that  every 
pupil  was  to  go  forward  in  the  most  deliberate  and  amplest 
fashion  to  the  study  of  the  products  of  the  intellectual  life,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  basis  of  his  own  economic  support. 

Something  might  be  said,  too,  about  the  desirability  of  work 
for  work’s  sake,  because  of  its  ethical  value,  and  about  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  permitting  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  to  escape 
the  discipline  and  the  advantage  of  labor,  intellectual  or 
physical. 

What  has  already  been  said  relates  chiefly,  or  most  directly, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  who  receives  the  training. 
The  interest  of  the  community,  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  in 
vocational  training  is  no  less  great  and  no  less  direct.  Thus 
far,  the  American  people  have  prospered  greatly  because  of  the 
enormous  natural  resources  spread  out  before  them.  This 
condition  is  now  coming  to  an  end.  Hereafter,  waste  must 
give  way  to  thrift  and  rough  guesswork  to  careful  planning. 
This  means  that  trained  industrial  skill  is  a  factor  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  prosperity.  To  escape  from  what  Bismarck  once  called 
“  the  educated  proletariat  ”  we  must  have  a  care  that  those  who 
gain  leisure,  or  have  it  given  to  them,  unite  with  it  a  capacity 
for  skilled  labor.  Avocations  need  vocations  to  keep  them 
from  harm. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 
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THE  SPRINGS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  CHARACTER 

[There  is  so  much  that  is  interesting  for  Americans  to  know  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  of  this  they  know  so  little,  that  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  reprint 
from  the  London  Times  the  following  excellent  article. — Editor.] 

Australian  literature  is  not  yet  doing  its  duty  by  Australian 
life.  Out  of  all  the  multifarious  records  which  modern  civ¬ 
ilization  bequeaths  daily  to  posterity,  a  national  temperament 
and  the  atmosphere  it  creates  about  it  are  best  perhaps  to  be 
appreciated  in  the  pages  of  the  poets,  the  novelists,  and  the 
biographers.  This  portion  of  Australia’s  diary  at  present 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Two  classics  there  are,  those  in 
which  Marcus  Clarke  depicts  the  horrors  of  the  early  convict 
settlements  and  Henry  Kingsley  the  patriarchal  existence  of 
the  pastoral  pioneers ;  but  latter  days  have  produced  no  writer 
with  the  instinct  of  genius  for  essentials  and  a  really  broad 
outlook  upon  the  vigorous  and  contented  world  before  his  eyes. 
Parkes’s  autobiography  makes  some  approach  to  doing  this, 
but  its  theme  is  too  exclusively  of  politics,  and,  naturally,  of 
Parkes.  Other  records  of  value  are  scarce.  The  poets — such 
of  them  as  are  not  purely  literary  and  imitative — ^have  been 
caught  and  held  mainly  by  the  vast  spaces,  the  melancholy,  the 
loneliness  of  the  country  “  out  back.”  At  their  best  they  sing 
of  cheery  horse-play  (in  the  literal  sense)  and  a  feckless  open 
life;  at  their  worst  they  hug  a  nightmare  compounded  of  dip¬ 
somania  and  drought.  The  novelists  seem  to  suffer  from  a 
preoccupation  of  the  same  kind.  Bushrangers  defying  society, 
selectors  overborne  by  calamity,  alternate  ruin  by  fire  and  flood 
— these  (they  provoke  alliteration)  are  the  favorite  themes. 
There  is  too  much  melodrama,  too  little  perspective,  in  all  this. 
The  “  back-blocks  ”  are  not  the  whole  of  Australia  any  more 
than  a  wild  north-country  moor  is  the  whole  of  England. 
Australian  life,  for  the  most  part,  is  anything  but  sensational. 
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The  keen  and  constant  sunlight  is  responsible  for  infinitely  less 
misery  than  joy,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  go  about  their  avo¬ 
cations  in  a  cheerful  holiday  spirit  which  the  national  touch  of 
cynicism  rather  enhances  than  impairs.  Rolf  Boldrewood  and 
one  or  two  others  have  written  of  the  ordinary  ups  and  downs 
of  station-life,  with  all  its  friendliness  and  easy  hospitality, 
and  the  spaciousness  which  Australians  miss  so  keenly  in  the 
older  world;  but  the  sunny  side  of  Australian  life,  in  the  cities 
especially,  is  still  for  the  most  part  unhonored  and  unsung. 
The  temperate  writers  have  not  as  yet  arrested  attention  in  the 
world,  while  the  talent  which  is  known  outside  Australia  has 
nearly  all  of  it  taken  (metaphorically)  to  dramdrinking  in 
the  “  bush.” 

Australians,  therefore,  have  themselves  to  thank  if  the  aver¬ 
age  outsider’s  notion  of  the  country  and  its  life  is  a  picture 
strangely  compounded  from  such  material  as  Robbery  tinder 
arms,  Our  selection,  and  Kiley’s  run.  The  immigration  agents 
must  have  a  serious  grudge  against  the  writers  and  the  poets. 
An  interpreter  of  genius  is  needed  even  for  those  who  know 
the  country  itself.  Its  life  is  in  compartments,  and  observers 
can  not  fail  to  be  puzzled  by  what  I  can  only  call  the  curious 
sectarianism  of  its  psychology.  It  will  be  a  mine  of  interest 
and  entertainment  in  the  hands  of  the  first  writer  who  can  see 
it  sanely  as  a  whole.  Observers  meanwhile  can  only,  from 
their  own  standpoint,  trace  the  leading  colors  in  the  fabric 
spread  before  their  eyes. 

The  lines  appear  to  be  three.  First,  there  is  Geoffrey 
Hamlyn’s  line — Englishmen  of  birth  and  breeding  who 
brought  their  family  gods  across  the  sea  and  strove  for  years, 
as  did  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  in  New  Zealand,  to  found 
another  England  beneath  the  Southern  Cross.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  colony  they  lived  like  patriarchs,  building  their 
houses  where  first  they  had  halted  their  wagons  and  raised  a 
hut,  their  dependents  gathered  about  them,  their  cattle  roaming 
'over  innumerable  hills  or  almost  limitless  plain.  Their  actual 
experience,  however,  grew  less  and  less  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  their  dream.  The  hall-mark  of  the  older  civilization 
remained  upon  the  fathers,  tho  their  lives  were  given  to  the 
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subjugation  of  a  wilderness;  but  from  childhood  up  their  sons" 
horizon  was  different.  Amid  the  unremitting  labors  of  the 
squatter’s  daily  round  ideals  materialized  and  wealth  began  to 
usurp  the  field  of  vision  to  the  exclusion  of  their  aims.  The 
sense  of  public  duty  in  his  own  narrow  sphere  which  has 
always  marked  the  English  squire  had  for  years  and  years  no 
scope  whatever  in  the  lonely  runs  and  stations  of  the  bush. 
The  squatters  lived  by . themselves  and  for  themselves;  they 
struggled  and  went  under,  or  struggled  and  grew  rich;  except 
the  daily  care  of  their  own  interests,  there  were  no  responsi¬ 
bilities  within  reach.  Gradually,  therefore,  the  spirit  grew 
in  them  which  made  material  advancement  the  sole  purpose  of 
individuals  and  the  only  care  of  the  State;  which  called  at 
times  for  convict  or  for  colored  labor  without  social  conscience 
and  for  purely  selfish  ends,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  the  long 
legislative  warfare  over  land — a  conflict  which  has  left  the 
landed  class  estranged  from  and  deprived  of  influence  upon  the 
popular  movement  of  today.  Nevertheless,  these  were  the 
pioneers  who  well  and  truly  laid  the  bases  of  the  country’s 
wealth ;  and  it  was  men  of  this  strain  who,  with  a  small  official 
and  professional  class  recruited  from  England  as  the  country 
grew,  founded  the  distinctive  society  of  their  day.  It  was  a 
society  which  included  not  a  few  men  of  talent  like  Robert 
Lowe,  the  future  Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  was  quite  equal  to 
keeping  them  amused.  Sydney  and  Melbourne  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  were,  in  fact,  cities  with  a 
culture  and  refinement  imported  direct  from  the  Old  World. 
Modern  Australia  germinated,  so  to  speak,  beneath  an  English 
crust.  Both  cities  alike  were  the  seat  of  a  University  and  the 
center  of  a  Government.  Their  atmosphere  was  therefore  that 
of  a  metropolis ;  their  horizon  far  wider,  and  their  society  more 
catholic,  than  those  of  English  provincial  towns  at  the  same 
date.  Altho  many  thousand  miles  distant,  the  whole  life  of 
society  was  guided  then  by  English  standards  and  animated  by 
English  ideas. 

A  culture  which  was  not  home-bred,  but  modeled  upon  the 
standards  of  an  older  land,  could  hardly  perhaps  have  main¬ 
tained  its  ascendency,  even  had  Australian  politics  taken  a  dif- 
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ferent  course.  Wentworth’s  still-born  Constitution  would, 
indeed,  have  secured  a  far  greater  measure  of  power  to  the 
land-holding  class  in  New  South  Wales,  and  might  have  given 
a  different  turn  to  Australian  history.  But  the  signs  of  the 
times  were  adverse  everywhere.  While  democratic  ideas  had 
received  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  character  of  the  new 
population  introduced  by  the  gold-rush,  the  land-holding  class 
itself  was  falling  away  from  the  high  standard  of  public 
service  set  by  many  of  the  men  who  controlled  Australian 
affairs  in  the  first  days  of  responsible  government.  As  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  began  to  assert  themselves,  a  wider  view  of 
the  public  interest,  a  better  insight  into  popular  needs,  were 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  its  power;  the  circumscribed 
conditions  of  its  life,  however,  were  narrowing  instead  of 
widening  its  views,  and  hardening  its  touch  upon  the  public 
pulse.  The  sense  of  public  duty,  moreover,  was  yielding 
everywhere  to  the  pressure  of  growing  opportunities  for  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  inevitable, 
therefore,  took  its  course,  and  the  quondam  leaders  of  the 
State  awoke  one  day  to  find  that  by  their  failure  to  move  with 
the  times  power  had  past  from  them  to  men  who  knew  the 
people  and  were  ready  to  take  a  liberal  view  of  popular  needs. 
The  same  result  has  followed  in  Australia  as  in  many  other 
democracies.  The  older  society  has  drifted  into  a  backwater, 
aloof  from  politics,  aloof  from  the  whole  modern  movement  of 
national  ideas.  While  the  enterprise  and  practical  capacity  of 
the  older  stock  is  still  undoubtedly  a  powerful  strain  in  the 
vigorous  unschooled  society,  which  makes  the  wealth  of 
modern  Australia,  the  distinctive  traditions  which  it  inherited 
have  gone  down  before  the  new  regime.  The  Zeitgeist  has 
traveled  on  and  left  them  far  behind.  The  cultured  mid¬ 
century  regime,  which  was  like  a  flower  plucked  and  planted  in 
the  ground  without  roots  to  nourish  it,  was  no  doubt  doomed 
from  the  first ;  but  the  course  taken  by  events  has  hastened  its 
decay.  The  Sydney  of  that  earlier  day,  with  its  many  honored 
names,  which  stand  for  a  distinctive  epoch  in  Australian  history, 
has  almost  undergone  the  fate  of  that  eclectic  Boston  beloved 
and  mourned  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  heart  is  out  of 
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the  vintage,  and,  tho  some  color  remains,  it  is  paling  fast  as 
the  water  drowns  the  wine. 

If  that,  the  first,  tradition  is  dying,  the  second,  with  which 
its  practical  side  made  common  cause,  is  full  of  life.  It  writes 
the  stories,  composes  the  poems,  draws  the  pictures,  fills  the 
papers  of  today,  and  regards  itself  with  complete  satisfaction 
as  the  true  “  Australian  entire — none  other  genuine.”  Here 
is  its  own  account  of  its  origins: — 

“  Hereditarily,  Australians  are  very  happy.  The  first  stock 
of  the  land  was  pre-eminently  lusty  and  vigorous.  The  con¬ 
victs,  whom  some  affect  to  think  of  as  a  reproach,  were  in 
reality  rough-hewn  foundational  stones  of  the  best  kind.  The 
Judges  who  sent  them  out  might  have  been  expert  colonizers 
instead  of  stern  punishers.  Three-fourths  of  the  convicts  sent 
to  Australia  were  criminals  only  in  the  sense  that  their  spirits 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  cruel  bondage  of  their  times — 
Scotch  crofters,  Irish  rebels,  English  Chartists,  and  offenders 
against  the  brutal  game  laws.  These  were  the  best  of  stock 
for  the  breeding  of  a  new  nation  and  the  subduing  of  a  wilder¬ 
ness.  To  them  were  added,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  all  the  most 
hardy  and  adventurous  spirits  of  Europe  and  America,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  free  land,  the  free  gold,  the  free  life  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  No  nation  could  have  had  a  better  start,  and  the  vigor 
of  that  pioneer  stock  still  pulsates  thru  Australia,  and  is  felt  in 
every  vein  of  her  body.” 

This  buoyant  analysis  is  not  historically  complete,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  show;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  true.  The 
transportation  system  was  not,  perhaps,  so  entirely  a  blessing 
in  disguise;  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  convicts  left  de- 
scendents  when  they  died,  and  modern  Australia  has  excellent 
reason  in  traversing  the  stale  old  slur  upon  her  origins.  To 
any  observer  who  failed  to  study  labor  and  its  peculiar  psy¬ 
chology,  the  vigorous  practicality  transmitted  by  the  pioneers 
might  seem,  indeed,  the  master  spirit  in  Australian  character 
today.  Its  signature  is  written  broad  across  the  continent. 
The  cities,  whose  whole  existence  is  due  to  the  men  who  dug 
the  mine  and  conquered  the  bush,  are  in  themselves  a  splendid 
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monument  to  its  strength.  Melbourne,  changed  in  two  short 
generations  from  an  almost  unpeopled  solitude  to  a  city 
rivaling  in  breadth  and  dignity  all  but  three  or  four  of  the 
commercial  centers  of  the  world,  recalls  the  architectural 
achievements  of  the  genie  in  the  Arabian  nights.  Perth, 
Adelaide,  Ballarat,  Newcastle,  Brisbane — each  of  these  cities, 
and  others  almost  as  great,  are  testimony  of  an  equally  striking 
kind.  One  might  suppose  that  in  certain  places  it  only  needs  a 
wave  of  that  eager  spirit’s  wand  to  make  a  city  rise  full-grown. 
Sydney,  alone  of  the  Australian  cities,  seems  to  have  risen  in 
the  normal  way;  but  it  is  now  spreading  so  fast  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  perhaps  the  most  striking  tribute  of  all  to  the  power 
which  is  abroad  in  the  land.  Every  point  and  inlet  of  the 
queenly  harbor,  as  it  takes  the  fast  advancing  tide  of  cheerful 
dwellings  with  warm  red  roofs,  every  new  quay  thrown  out, 
every  fresh  anchorage  called  into  use,  seems  eloquent  of  the 
vigorous  arms  and  minds  which  are  tapping  the  almost  limit¬ 
less  wealth  of  the  vast  area  that  harbor  serves. 

Here,  then,  is  a  robust  and  enterprising  strain  in  Australian 
psychology  distinct  in  many  ways  from  the  spirit  of  the  early 
pilgrim  families,  and  utterly  unlike  a  third  less  sturdy  strain 
which  now  falls  to  be  described.  “  The  vigor  of  the  pioneer 
spirit,”  with  its  impatience  of  the  present  and  its  keenness  for 
new  departures  into  the  unknown,  is  conspicuous  in  the  con¬ 
fident  and  self-willed  nationalism  which  characterizes  young 
Australia  today.  The  older  school  looked  backwards  always 
to  the  Mother-land;  the  younger  one,  springing  from  a  stock 
which  was  never  too  much  in  love  with  what  it  had  left  behind, 
cranes  forward  eagerly  to  a  time,  not  far  distant  to  its  eyes, 
when  Australia  will  take  rank  among  the  Powers  as  one  of 
themselves.  'Curiously  enough — and  this  perhaps  explains  the 
prominence  in  Australian  thought  of  that  independent  and  self- 
centered  spirit  which  so  often  offends  our  English  suscepti¬ 
bilities — ^the  vision  of  a  self-sufficient  Australia  inspires  an¬ 
other  school  which  reaches  it  by  a  totally  different  road.  I 
mean  the  school  I  have  described  as  hermit-socialists,  who  have 
an  ancestry  of  their  own. 

That  strain,  the  third  in  this  analysis,  derives  from  the  as- 
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sisted  immigrant.  According  to  the  new  Commonwealth 
Year-book,  assisted  immigration  practically  ceased  in  Victoria 
in  1873,  in  South  Australia  in  1886,  in  Tasmania  in  1891.  In 
New  South  Wales — except  that  immigrants  then  in  the  coun¬ 
try  might,  under  special  conditions,  send  for  their  wives  and 
families — it  ceased  in  1887.  In  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia  it  has  never  ceased  altogether,  and  it  is  now  being 
taken  up  again  by  the  other  States.  The  total  number  of  as¬ 
sisted  immigrants  for  all  the  States  is  computed  at  nearly 
650,000  souls — roughly,  rather  more  than  an  eighth  of  the 
present  population  of  Australia;  from  the  facts  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  above  it  is  clear  that  a  great  majority  of  these  reached 
Australia  at  least  a  generation  ago.  The  psychology  of  the 
assisted  immigrant  must,  then,  be  fairly  widely  diffused 
amongst  Australians  today.  But  for  this  fact  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  labor  movement  in  Australia  would  hardly  be 
intelligible  at  all.  The  assisted  and  the  ‘  bounty  ”  immigrant 
were  seldom  agriculturists,  and  Government  did  not  succeed 
in  settling  many  of  them  upon  the  land.  Not  remarkable  as  a 
class  for  energy  or  enterprise — tho  Henry  Parkes,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  recall,  was  a  “  bounty  ”  immigrant — ^they  lookt  to  the 
State  to  provide  them  with  work  of  a  more  familiar  kind,  and 
tended  from  the  outset  to  accumulate  in  the  towns.  The  lead¬ 
ing  traits  of  the  Australian  labor  movement  are  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  this  source.  As  working-men,  unsuited  for  country 
pursuits,  gathered  in  large  numbers  in  the  towns,  they  naturally 
resisted  an  immigration  system  which  increased  competition 
and  lowered  wages  directly  by  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
The  modern  hostility  to  immigration  has,  therefore,  a  clear 
historical  descent.  Assisted  passages  or  “  bounties  ”  were  only 
given,  moreover,  for  immigrants  of  British  extraction.  The 
strong  link  of  interest  which  united  the  working  against  the 
employing  class  was  further  cemented,  therefore,  by  a  solidar¬ 
ity  of  race  unknown  to  labor  in  Canada,  and  still  less  to  labor 
in  the  United  States.  Finally,  these  immigrants  regarded 
themselves  from  the  outset  as  under  the  wing  of  Government. 
Government  imported  them.  Government  as  a  rule  housed  them 
upon  arrival.  Government,  in  their  opinion,  was  pledged  to 
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maintain  them  or  give  them  work.  The  seeds  of  State  social¬ 
ism  could  hardly  have  been  sown  in  more  congenial  soil  or  with 
more  assiduous  care.  The  motive  underlying  the  immigration 
policy  was,  however,  so  little  socialistic  in  intent  that  it  aimed 
primarily  at  keeping  labor  dependent,  plentiful,  and  cheap. 
History  is  prompt  with  its  ironies  at  the  Antipodes. 

It  is  worth  while  to  insist  upon  the  outcome  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  policy  in  the  strong  class-consciousness  which  sets  the 
working-man  instinctively  at  odds  with  the  spirit  of  energy 
animating  the  rest  of  the  community.  How  potent  it  is  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  strongest  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Australia  is  the  Workers’  Union,  consisting  mainly 
of  shearers,  a  nomadic  trade  of  independent  habit  which 
gathers  only  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  and  is  subject  to 
none  of  the  cementing  influences  which  surround  the  working¬ 
man  in  large  towns.  It  must  also  be  realized  that  the  self- 
sufficient  spirit  characteristic  of  young  Australia,  tho  utterly 
dissimilar  in  most  respects,  is  nevertheless  most  powerfully 
reenforced  by  this  peculiarity  of  the  Australian  working-class. 
Thinking  only  in  terms  of  their  immediate  interests  and  utterly 
unsobered  by  competition  in  any  serious  form — now  that 
Chinese  enterprise  has  been  fairly  successfully  supprest — they 
regard  themselves  as  the  vanguard  of  laboring  humanity, 
planted  by  Providence  amidst  conditions  which  render  them 
immune  from  disabilities  insuperable  elsewhere.  No  one  who 
has  studied  the  industrial  problem  will  refuse  a  tribute  to  the 
sturdy  faith  which  inspires  the  best  adherents  of  this  creed,  but 
amongst  the  masses  it  has  produced  a  species  of  nationalism  so 
stunted  by  class  sentiment  and  self-interest  that  its  sole  pre¬ 
occupation  is  to  make  the  country  as  far  as  possible  a  close 
preserve  for  its  present  inhabitants — a  working-class  Paradise 
with  leagues  of  ocean  for  its  Chinese  wall.  The  persistent 
idealism  which  led  so  large  a  number  of  the  English  work¬ 
ing-class  at  the  general  election  in  1905  to  concentrate  upon  the 
alleged  ill-treatment  of  Chinese  laborers  many  thousand  miles 
away  has  no  counterpart  in  Australia.  Such  issues,  even  tho 
misunderstood,  lift  the  English  working-class  out  of  itself ;  and 
studying  the  psychology  of  its  Australian  kin,  I  realized  that. 
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whatever  the  immediate  rights  and  wrongs,  the  “  Anti-Imperial 
election,”  as  it  has  been  called,  was  in  some  respects  testimony 
of  the  most  striking  possible  kind  to  the  inborn  imperial  in¬ 
stinct  of  a  class  which  could  grow  warm  upon  a  question  so  far 
removed  from  its  own  sphere  of  interest.  There  was  no  con¬ 
ceivable  excuse  for  the  methods  employed  by  those  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  “  Chinese  slavery  ”  campaign,  but  Imperialists 
should  recognize  that  those  whom  the  campaign  misled  were 
prompted  by  an  idealism  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  true  Im¬ 
perial  sentiment.  The  rareness  of  any  such  idealism  in 
Australia — witness  the  popular  attitude  towards  New  Guinea, 
Australia’s  first  colony — is  an  incapacity  with  which  Aus¬ 
tralian  statesmen  will  have  to  reckon  seriously,  if  she  is  to 
play  her  proper  part  in  the  future  of  the  Pacific. 

The  domestic  progress  of  Australia,  in  any  case,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  largely  conditioned  by  the  opposition  and  occasional 
alliance  of  the  currents  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  no  scientific  value  is  claimed  for  this 
analysis.  Arbitrary  lines  of  demarcation  can  not  be  fixt  in 
anything  so  complex  as  a  national  psychology,  and  definition  is 
hardly  possible  without  violence  to  some  aspect  of  the  many- 
sided  truth.  Some  failing  of  the  sort  seems  often  to  vitiate 
even  the  brilliant  impressionism  of  such  a  masterpiece  as 
Emerson’s  study  of  English  life,  and  is  perhaps  inherent  in  all 
attempts  at  portraiture  upon  a  national  scale.  I  do,  however, 
think  that  the  leading  traits  of  Australian  character  are  largely 
to  be  explained  by  the  three  main  “  streams  of  tendency  ” 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  back  to  their  springs.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  circumstances  of  Australian  history  accounts  for 
the  clear-cut  divisions  of  outlook  and  atmosphere  which  give  its 
sectional  character  to  Australian  life.  Passing  from  one  side 
of  it  to  another,  I  sometimes  felt  as  if  I  had  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  some  eager  and  light-hearted,  but  also  casual,  orchestra, 
in  which  each  group  of  instruments  was  playing  a  music  of  its 
own:  here,  the  pipes  and  timbrels  of  society;  there,  the  brass 
of  politics;  a  mixt  and  sometimes  semi-savage  strain  from 
literature  and  art;  and  beneath  all,  in  persistent  monotone,  the 
drums  of  labor  beating  a  massive  and  deliberate  march. 


VII 


FORTY  YEARS  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

Experience  is  the  rational  outcome  of  experiment.  Where 
there  are  neither  fixt  principles  nor  established  precedent,  the 
practical  worker  must  feel  after  the  right  way,  if  haply  he 
might  find  it.  But  he  must  have  an  open  mind  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  proved  and  tested  results,  and  to  discard  discredited 
processes  undertaken  as  an  experimental  necessity  with  equal 
acquiescence  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit. 

Previous  to  the  Civil  War  scattered  schools  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  persons  of  color  existed  in  the  North,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  a  few  Southern  cities  as  well.  Here  and  there  a 
pious  master  or  kindly  mistress  would  teach  a  favorite  slave 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  with  connivance,  evasion,  or  defi¬ 
ance  of  forbidding  laws.  Now  and  then  an  ambitious-minded 
slave  would  snatch  furtive  bits  of  knowledge,  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  relish  of  stolen  waters. 

But  broadly  speaking,  it  might  be  said  that  forty  years  ago 
the  systematic  education  of  the  negro  race  began  near  the 
absolute  zero  point  of  ignorance.  The  real  intellectual  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  race  began  with  the  overthrow  of  slavery. ‘  When 
the  smoke  of  war  had  blown  away,  when  the  cessation  of 
strife  proclaimed  the  end  of  the  great  American  conflict,  when 
“  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were 
furled,”  there  emerged  from  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  war 
4,000,000  of  human  chattels,  who  were  transformed,  as  if  by 
magic,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  from  bondage  to  liberty,  from  death  unto  life. 
These  people  were  absolutely  ignorant  and  destitute.  They 
had  not  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  which  is  the  tree  of 

’  This  description  of  the  early  workers  is  taken  from  the  writer’s  mono¬ 
graph  on  “Education  of  the  negro,"  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  igci. 
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good  and  evil.  This  tree  was  guarded  by  the  flaming  swords 
of  wrath,  kept  keen  and  bright  by  the  avarice  and  cupidity  of 
the  master  class.  No  enlightened  tongue  had  explained  to 
them  the  deep  moral  purpose  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  They  were  blind  alike  as  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  principles  of  life.  Ignorance,  poverty, 
and  vice,  the  trinity  of  human  wretchedness,  brooded  over  this 
degraded  mass  and  made  it  pregnant.  The  world  lookt  and 
wondered.  What  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  this  people?  Hap¬ 
pily,  at  this  tragic  juncture  of  affairs,  they  were  touched  with 
the  magic  wand  of  education.  The  formless  mass  assumed 
symmetry  and  shape.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  sweep  of  history 
has  the  transforming  effect  of  intelligence  had  a  higher  test 
of  its  p>ower. 

The  circumstances  amid  which  this  work  had  its  inception 
read  like  the  swift-changing  scenes  of  a  mighty  drama.  The 
armies  of  the  North  are  in  sight  of  victory.  Lincoln  issues 
his  immortal  Emancipation  Proclamation ;  Sherman,  with  con¬ 
summate  military  skill  destroys  the  Confederate  base  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  marches  thru  Georgia,  triumphant  to  the  sea; 
Grant  is  on  his  road  to  Richmond;  the  Confederate  capital 
has  fallen;  Lee  has  surrendered;  the  whole  North  joins  in  one 
concerted  chorus :  “  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.”  These  thrilling  episodes  will  stir  our 
patriotic  emotions  to  the  latest  generations.  But  in  the  track 
of  the  Northern  army  there  followed  a  band  of  heroes  to  do 
battle  in  a  worthier  cause.  Theirs  was  no  carnal  warfare. 
They  did  not  battle  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the 
powers  of  darkness  intrenched  in  the  minds  of  an  ignorant 
and  degraded  people.  A  worthier  band  has  never  furnished 
theme  or  song  for  sage  or  bard.  These  noble  women — for 
these  people  were  mostly  of  the  female  sex — left  homes,  their 
friends,  their  social  ties,  and  all  that  they  held  dear,  to  go  to 
the  far  South  to  labor  among  the  recently  emancipated  slaves. 
Their  courage,  their  self-sacrificing  devotion,  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  purity  of  motive,  and  their  unshaken  faith  in  God 
were  passkeys  to  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  they  came  to 
labor.  They  were  sustained  by  an  unbounded  enthusiasm  and 
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zeal  amounting  almost  to  fanaticism.  No  mercenary  or  sor¬ 
did  motive  attaches  to  their  fair  names.  They  gave  the  highest 
proof  that  the  nineteenth  century,  at  least,  has  afforded  that 
Christianity  has  not  yet  degenerated  into  a  dead  formula  and 
barren  intellectualism,  but  that  it  is  a  living,  vital  power. 
Their  works  do  follow  them.  What  colored  man  is  there  in  all 
this  land  who  has  not  felt  the  uplifting  effect  of  their  labors? 
Their  monument  is  builded  in  the  hopes  of  a  race  struggling 
upward  from  ignorance  to  enlightenment,  from  corruption  to 
purity  of  life.  These  are  they  who  sowed  the  seed  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  soil  of  ignorance  and  planted  the  rose  of  virtue 
in  the  garden  of  dishonor  and  shame.  They  had  no  fore¬ 
goers;  they  have  no  successors.  It  is  said  that  gratitude 
is  the  fairest  flower  which  sheds  its  perfume  in  the  human 
heart.  As  long  as  the  human  heart  beats  in  grateful  response 
to  benefits  received,  these  women  shall  not  want  a  monument 
of  living  ebony  and  bronze. 

Those  who  enlisted  in  this  cause  had  neither  the  lamp  of 
experience  to  guide  their  feet,  nor  yet  the  assurance  of  hoped- 
for  results  to  strengthen  their  faith.  At  that  time  not  only 
the  policy,  but  the  possibility  of  educating  the  negro  was  in 
the  bonds  of  dialectic  doubt  and  denial.  It  was  the  generally 
accepted  dogma  of  that  day  that  the  negro  was  not  amen¬ 
able  to  the  same  intellectual  and  moral  regime  applicable  to 
the  white  child.  The  institution  of  slavery  made  requisition 
upon  the  negro  physical  faculties  alone,  and  therefore  the 
higher  susceptibilities  of  his  nature  were  ingeniously  denied 
and  prudently  supprest.  Ordained  intellectual  and  moral 
inferiority  is  the  only  valid  justification  of  political  and  social 
subordination.  Hence,  this  became  the  ultimate  dogma  of  the 
proslavery  propaganda.  Those  who  profess  to  doubt  the 
possibilities  of  human  nature  are  never  quite  sure  of  the 
foundation  of  their  belief.  Altho  the  loud  boast  is  ever 
on  their  lip,  their  conduct  reveals  the  secret  suspicion  of  the 
heart  for  fear  it  might  not  be  so.  Thus  we  see  that  those 
who  most  confidently  proclaim  that  the  negro,  by  nature, 
is  incapable  of  comprehending  the  intellectual  basis  of  Aryan 
culture  and  civilization,  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  prevent  him 
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from  attempting  the  impossible.  If  the  negro’s  skull  was  too 
thick  to  learn,  as  the  dogma  ran,  why  pass  laws  forbidding  him 
to  try?  But  after  all  it  must  be  said  that  the  slave  regime 
possest  the  wisdom  of  its  policy  and  practised  the  cunning 
necessary  to  carrying  it  out.  It  was  deemed  dangerous  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  despised  negro  the  mystic  symbols  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  reveal  all  the  hidden  secrets  of  civilization.  This 
policy  was  based  upon  the  well-founded  fear  of  primitive 
jealousy :  “  lest  he  should  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  partake 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  become  as  one  of  us.”  But 
the  flaming  sword  of  jealousy  and  wrath  can  not  for  long 
guard  the  tree  of  knowledge  against  the  quest  of  those  who 
would  partake  of  the  fruit  thereof.  No  one  who  sniffs  the 
ozone  of  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  the  doctrine  of 
equality,  and  to  whom  has  been  vouchsafed  the  talisman  of 
knowledge,  will  ever  be  satisfied  with  a  status  that  assigns  him 
to  a  rank  below  the  level  of  his  faculties.  Under  the  ancient 
regime  of  acknowledged  and  accepted  political  and  social 
subordination,  masters  took  pride  in  educating  their  apt  and 
capable  slaves.  Indeed  several  names  of  this  class  attained  the 
rank  of  respectable  philosophers  whose  fame  reaches  down  to 
our  own  day.  But  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and  equality  is  a 
sure  and  swift  contagion,  without  respect  of  race  or  color. 

The  missionaries  who  first  came  down  from  the  North  were 
not  generally  educators  according  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  education.  They  brought  the  technical  terms  of 
knowledge  in  their  left  hand.  In  their  right  hand  they  brought 
religion,  culture,  civilization.  They  quickened  the  spirit, 
aroused  the  energies,  and  awakened  the  consciousness  of  a  sup- 
prest  race  that  had  been  so  long  despised  and  rejected.  As 
the  traditional  treatment  had  rested  upon  profest  disbelief  in 
the  negro’s  capabilities,  the  method  of  the  missionaries  was 
based  upon  the  belief  in  higher  human  possibilities.  The 
colder  calculating  spirit  of  this  later  day  may,  with  super¬ 
cilious  disdain,  call  it  fanaticism,  but  none  can  deny  its  up¬ 
lifting  and  sustaining  power. 

The  missionary  and  religious  organizations  vied  with  one 
another  in  planting  institutions  of  higher  pretensions  for  the 
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recently  emancipated  class.  The  establishment  of  institutions 
on  the  higher  level  of  European  culture  for  a  people  who  had 
hitherto  been  denied  the  alphabet  was  a  most  daring  experi¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  severe  test  of  the  faith  of  the  founders.  But 
forty  years  of  experience  has  abundantly  justified  the  experi¬ 
ment.  If  we  should  subtract  from  the  development  of  negro 
life  the  influence  contributed  by  and  attributable  to  these 
much-berated  negro  colleges  and  universities,  the  remainder 
would  be  niggardly  indeed. 

Of  late  we  have  heard  much  criticism  to  the  effect  that 
education  of  the  race  began  on  top  instead  of  at  the  bottom. 
Naturally  enough,  these  schools  were  patterned  after  the  tra¬ 
ditional  academic  type  then  prevailing  in  New  England.  In¬ 
deed  the  education  of  people  should  begin  at  the  top,  if  we 
are  to  look  to  historical  development  of  the  human  race  for 
the  proper  method.  In  education,  as  in  religion,  the  good 
things  proceed  from  above,  and  trickle  downward,  carrying 
their  beneficence  to  the  masses  below.  Just  as  Yale  and  Har¬ 
vard  are  the  foster  mothers  of  New  England  educational  prog¬ 
ress,  so  these  negro  universities  and  colleges  produced  the 
teachers,  ministers,  physicians,  lawyers,  editors,  and  enlight¬ 
ened  leaders  who  are  guiding  and  directing  the  race  life  today 
along  better  ways. 

The  Freedman’s  Bureau  cooperated  with  the  missionary  and 
religious  societies  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  recently 
emancipated  slaves.  These  cooperating  agencies,  governmen¬ 
tal  and  private,  were  conducted  by  men  of  like  mind  and 
spirit  as  regards  the  needs  of  the  field  in  which  they  were  en¬ 
gaged.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Bureau,  many  of  its  agents 
took  leadership  in  the  recently-founded  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  Its  chief  officer.  General  O.  O.  Howard,  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  principal  school  which  the  Bureau  had  founded 
or  fostered.  When  the  reconstruction  governments  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  Southern  States  they  made  provision  for  the 
public  education  of  all  children,  black  and  white,  as  part  of 
the  organic  law.  These  governments  have  been  and  are  still 
held  up  to  public  obloquy  and  scorn  by  those  whose  ambi¬ 
tion  has  been  promoted  by  their  overthrow.  But  they  have 
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to  their  everlasting  credit  this  one  unchallenged  measure  of 
statesmanship,  which  is  not  equaled  in  the  legislative  annals 
of  either  the  old  South  or  the  new. 

At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  these  schools,  industrial 
training  was,  nowhere  in  America,  considered  a  stated  part 
of  the  educational  program.  Indeed  specific  scholastic  prep¬ 
aration  for  life’s  work  was  limited  to  the  learned  professions. 
A  knowledge  of  the  three  R’s  was  considered  adequate  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  Forty  years  ago. 
General  C.  S.  Armstrong  stood  almost  alone  as  the  earnest 
advocate  of  industrial  training  as  an  agency  for  fitting  the 
freedmen  for  their  new  function.  Today,  the  necessity  for 
manual  training,  not  only  for  black  boys,  but  for  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  toil  who  must  shortly  join  the  ranks  of 
the  world’s  workers,  is  universally  acknowledged  and  ex¬ 
tolled.  Occupational  training  will  demand  a  larger  and  larger 
place  in  the  educational  program  of  the  future. 

With  the  rise  of  industrial  schools  there  sprang  up  a  fierce 
and  bitter  controversy  between  the  promotion  of  the  two  con¬ 
trasted  tyi)es  of  education.  The  one-eyed  advocates  aligned 
themselves  in  battle  array,  and  would  not  so  much  as  heed 
a  flag  of  truce.  Indeed  the  race  problem  seems  to  afflict  the 
mind  as  a  virulent  intoxicant.  Men  of  sane  and  sober  judg¬ 
ment  on  ordinary  issues  seem  to  lose  all  logical  balance  and 
composure  on  this  problem.  Where  passion  enters,  reason 
takes  flight.  The  war  between  the  hand  and  the  head  went 
merrily  on.  The  situation  was  full  of  risible  and  grotesque 
possibilities.  The  Greek  grammar  and  rosewood  piano  in  a 
dingy  cabin  even  now  provoke  mirth.  The  industrial  advo¬ 
cates  by  adroit  acquiescence  in  the  political  subjugation  of  the 
race  gained  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  those  whose  in¬ 
variable  policy  is  to  reduce  the  negro  to  the  lowest  possible 
terms.  Industrial  education  became  a  byword.  In  the  mind 
of  one  man,  it  meant  that  the  negro  should  be  taught  only 
to  know  the  relative  distance  between  two  rows  of  cotton  or 
hills  of  corn,  and  how  to  deport  himself  with  becoming  be¬ 
havior  behind  the  chair  while  his  white  lord  and  master  sits 
at  meat;  while  in  the  mind  of  another,  it  stood  for  the  awak- 
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ening  of  the  best  powers  and  possibilities.  To  the  white  man 
of  the  South  it  may  have  meant  that  the  negro  was  to  be 
made  more  serviceable  to  him  and  more  easily  amenable  to  his 
imperious  will.  To  the  white  man  of  the  North,  it  may 
have  meant  that  the  black  man  was  to  be  made  a  competent 
worker,  equipped  with  intelligence  and  skill  such  as  are  de¬ 
manded  of  Northern  workmen.  However  variant  may  have 
been  the  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  there  was  a  general  agreement  to  discredit  the  higher 
culture  of  the  race.  The  industrial  advocates  made  the  more 
effective  popular  appeal.  Philanthropic  contributions  were 
turned  into  the  coffers.  The  college  and  university  seemed 
doomed  to  starvation.  But  fortunately  a  more  sober  and  ra¬ 
tional  spirit  now  prevails.  The  erstwhile  partizan  zealots 
are  beginning  to  see  what  a  dispassionate  judgment  has  al¬ 
ways  made  plain.  A  population  of  people  ten  million  strong 
with  all  the  varied  capacities,  aptitudes,  opportunities,  and  in¬ 
clinations  of  human  nature  stands  in  need  of  every  form  and 
variety  of  education  that  counts  for  progress.  Industrial  and 
higher  education  are  complementary  factors  of  the  same  prod¬ 
uct.  They  are  both  essential  parts  of  the  educational  program, 
each  in  its  proper  place  and  proportion.  Howard  and  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Fisk  and  Tuskegee  are  in  no  sense  antithetic  institutions, 
but  supplementary  coworkers  in  the  same  field.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  evident  that  no  one  school,  nor  any  single  type  of  schools, 
is  adequate  to  the  wide  circle  of  racial  needs. 

There  are  some  good  people  who  are  generally  well  disposed 
to  the  race,  but  who  think  that  every  negro,  whatever  his 
future  calling  is  to  be,  should  be  taught  a  hand  trade;  that 
every  negro  school,  whatever  its  grade  or  pretension,  should 
have  industrial  work  as  part  of  its  curriculum.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  the  apron  as  the  traditional  racial  badge.  It 
is  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  race  must  for  all  time  that 
we  can  foresee  earn  their  living  by  some  form  of  manual 
work.  Therefore  the  industrial  training  should  have  a  large 
place  in  the  educational  program.  Its  importance  can  not  be 
over-emphasized.  But  there  is  a  higher  field  of  service,  on 
the  plane  of  directive  intelligence  and  professional  skill.  The 
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negro  teacher  needs  to  know  as  much  respecting  the  needs  and 
necessities  of  the  growing  mind  as  does  the  white  pedagog. 
The  negro  physician  meets  with  every  form  of  sickness  and 
disease  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  negro  preacher  cer¬ 
tainly  confronts  as  grave  moral  and  spiritual  problems  as 
ever  devolved  upon  the  sacerdotal  office.  The  best  welfare  of 
any  people  will  not  be  long  safeguarded  unless  they  raise  up 
from  their  own  ranks  men  who  have  the  power  and  preparation 
to  state  their  case  and  defend  their  cause  before  the  just 
judgment  of  mankind.  The  blind  must  be  led;  the  leaders 
must  have  vision.  Those  who  must  stand  in  the  high  places 
of  leadership  and  authority  need  all  of  the  strengthening  and 
sustaining  power  that  the  highest  discipline  and  culture  of 
the  school  can  afford. 

These  warring  factions  are  now  beginning  to  open  both  eyes 
and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  binocular  vision.  Dr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  the  chief  apostle  of  industrial  training,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  place  on  the  governing  board  of  Howard  University, 
the  leading  school  for  higher  culture.  Neither  has  surren¬ 
dered,  but  both  have  struck  hands  on  the  high  ground  of  mu¬ 
tuality  and  good  will. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  negro  education  may 
be  mentioned  the  rise  of  state  colleges.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  appropriates,  thru  the  land  grant  and  Morrill  Fund, 
a  given  amount  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  training  in  each  state.  In  those  states  whose  con¬ 
stitutions  provide  for  a  scholastic  separation  of  the  race, 
these  funds  are  divided  pro  rata  to  the  racial  population.  As 
a  result  every  Southern  state  has  an  agricultural  and  mechani¬ 
cal  college  for  the  negro  race.  These  schools  are  placed  under 
negro  faculties,  and  the  federal  allowance  is  supplemented  by 
state  appropriations,  as  a  partial  offset  to  larger  sums  de¬ 
voted  to  state  colleges  for  the  white  youth. 

Another  class  of  schools  which  deserve  special  notice  are 
those  institutions  which  fall  wholly  under  negro  support  and 
control.  Each  of  the  leading  negro  denominations  has  a 
chain  of  schools  and  colleges  fostered  along  the  lines  of  its 
denominational  policy.  These  schools  furnish  a  most  hope- 
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ful  and  interesting  indication;  for  in  education  as  in  physics, 
no  body  can  for  long  maintain  its  stable  equilibrium  whose 
center  of  gravity  falls  outside  of  the  basis  of  support.  Many 
of  the  most  forceful  leaders  of  the  race,  especially  in  religious 
work,  are  the  product  of  these  schools.  They  are  usually 
characterized  by  a  marvelous  optimism  and  virility  of 
spirit. 

The  negro  race  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  unit,  and 
its  needs  and  circumstances  as  requiring  a  uniform  mode  of 
treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  other  class  of  our 
population  that  is  subject  to  so  wide  a  diversity  of  conditions. 
Unlike  the  Indian,  he  lacks  territorial  solidarity  and  homogene¬ 
ous  environment.  There  are  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
negroes  in  the  Northern  and  Western  states,  in  which  there  is 
no  scholastic  separation  of  the  races.  The  colored  children  at¬ 
tend  school  along  with  their  white  fellow  pupils,  and  distribute 
themselves  among  the  several  grades  and  departments  of  in¬ 
struction  according  to  circumstances,  aptitude,  and  opportunity. 
They  have  open  to  them  all  the  educational  facilities  and 
privileges  of  the  most  favored  portions  of  the  nation.  They 
do  not,  however,  as  a  rule,  take  advantage  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities,  especially  in  the  higher  reaches  of  knowledge,  because 
they  do  not  feel  the  keen  incentive  of  remunerative  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  is  only  the  boy  of  exceptional  ambition  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  acquire  an  education  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  called  into  requisition  in  the  vocation  which  he  expects  to 
follow.  The  occupational  proscription  of  the  North  chills  the 
ambition  of  the  negro  youth,  despite  the  allurements  of  fine 
educational  facilities.  Several  hundred  negro  students  are 
pursuing  higher  academic  and  professional  courses  in  North¬ 
ern  colleges  and  universities.  But  for  the  most  part  they 
are  from  the  South  with  the  fresh  inspiration  of  the  masses 
upon  them.  The  best  schools  of  the  country,  both  as  regards 
public  systems  and  chartered  institutions,  are  open  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  who  are  able  to  meet  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  financial 
requirements.  The  scholastic  separation  of  the  races  is  only 
a  local  provision  for  states  where  the  negroes  are  rela¬ 
tively  numerous.  Thru  the  broad  policy  of  the  North  and 
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West,  where  our  educational  systems  have  the  highest  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  negro  is  brought  in  touch  with  the  best  scholastic  op¬ 
portunities  that  the  teaching  world  affords. 

Again  the  educational  needs  of  the  city  negro  must  be  care¬ 
fully  differentiated  from  those  of  the  rural  masses.  The 
general  environment  and  practical  conditions  are  so  diverse 
that  we  must  separate  the  two  in  any  scheme  of  profitable  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  are  about  one  and  a  half  million  negroes  in 
Southern  cities  of  2,500  or  more  inhabitants.  Adding  these  to 
the  Northern  fragment  it  leaves  something  like  three-fourths 
of  the  race  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  South. 

In  the  cities,  school  funds  are  quite  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  graded  schools  for  the  average  length  of  term  with  the 
requisite  facilities  and  appliances  of  instruction.  The  dupli¬ 
cation  of  schools  for  the  two  races  works  less  economic  dis¬ 
advantage  in  cities  where  the  numbers  of  both  races  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to'  supply  adequate  school  constituencies  than  in  the 
country  where  the  population  is  sparsely  scattered.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  city  negro  makes  little  or  no  claims  on  outside 
philanthropy.  The  cities  are  well  able  to  educate  their  own 
children,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  they  should  seek  out¬ 
side  aid  for  this  purpose  than  for  any  other  branch  of  municipal 
government.  School-teaching  furnishes  about  the  only  avenue 
of  remunerative  employment  for  colored  women  above  the 
grade  of  domestic  service,  and  hence  the  best  equipped  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  race  rush  into  this  field  of  work.  Negro  school¬ 
teachers,  male  and  female,  are  often  the  best  paid  wage-earners 
in  the  several  communities,  and  are  lookt  up  to  as  leaders  in 
social  life  and  general  activities.  This  gives  the  negro  schools 
a  relative  advantage  which  the  whites  do  not  enjoy.  The 
best  equipped  members  of  the  white  race  are  usually  engaged  in 
more  renumerative  and  attractive  pursuits.  Such  cities  as 
Washington,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Little  Rock 
maintain  high  schools  for  colored  youth  which  do  respectable 
secondary  work,  even  when  measured  by  New  England  stand¬ 
ards.  Even  where  the  municipality  does  not  make  provision 
for  high  schools  philanthropic  and  denominational  institutions 
have  made  some  provision,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in  the 
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South  of  considerable  negro  population  that  has  not  a  school 
of  secondary  pretensions,  maintained  either  at  public  or  private 
cost.  Broadly  speaking,  educational  facilities  are  open  to 
urban  negroes,  which  among  white  youth  have  been  accounted 
sufficient  to  prepare  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  The 
pressing  educational  problem  of  the  city  negro  is  rather  one 
of  adaptation  than  of  enlargement.  Education  on  its  practical 
side  should  be  shaped  to  the  obtainable  pursuits  of  the  pupil. 
The  peculiar  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  negro  race 
adds  new  emphasis  to  several  educational  principles.  The 
negro  race  furnishes  the  richest  possible  field  for  educational 
experiment.  There  is  the  broadest  scope  for  originality,  or  at 
least  the  interpretation  of  general  principles  in  terms  of  new 
conditions.  The  perfection  of  the  urban  schools  is  of  higher 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  race  at  large,  for  it  is  in  the 
city  centers  that  the  torch  must  be  kindled  that  is  to  give 
light  to  the  remotest  rural  ramifications. 

The  education  of  the  country  negro  is  of  itself  a  thing  apart. 
The  means  are  so  meager  and  the  provisions  so  inadequate 
that  what  little  schooling  he  gets  can  be  called  education  only 
by  courtesy  of  speech.  His  life  preparation  is  wofully  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  intelligent  citizenship.  The 
demand  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
bring  the  light  of  knowledge  to  the  shade-places  of  the  South. 
Statesmanship  and  philanthropy  might  well  unite  upon  this 
patriotic  task. 

The  Peabody,  Slater,  Hand,  Rockefeller,  and  Jeanes  Foun¬ 
dations  have  been  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  educating 
of  the  Southern  negro.  But  only  the  last-named  fund  is 
aimed  directly  at  the  spot  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

Forty  years  of  negro  education  has  accomplished  certain 
definite  results,  and  suggests  certain  definite  needs. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  settled  for  all  time  the  negro’s  ca¬ 
pacity  to  comprehend  the  rudiments,  as  well  as  the  higher 
reaches  of  knowledge  and  apply  them  to  the  tasks  of  life. 
The  race  which  was  once  denied  the  possession  of  an  educa- 
tionable  mind  is  thus  proved  to  be  responsive  to  the  same  in¬ 
tellectual  stimulus  as  the  great  Aryan  race.  Those  who 
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affect  to  doubt  this  proposition  need  themselves  to  be 
pitied  for  their  evident  incapacity  to  grasp  demonstrated 
truth. 

In  the  second  place  the  colleges  and  universities  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  teachers,  preachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  and 
general  leaders  who  are  now  directing  the  activities  of  the 
negro  people,  and  stimulating  them  to  higher  and  nobler  modes 
of  life.  This  professional  class,  like  the  priest  Melchizedek, 
sprang  at  once  to  place  of  authority  and  leadership,  without 
antecedents  or  beginning  of  days.  The  instrumentality  which 
in  some  measure  helped  to  fit  them  to  their  high  function,  per¬ 
formed  a  service  rarely,  if  ever,  equaled  in  the  history  of 
human  betterment. 

In  the  third  place  the  illiteracy  of  the  race  has  been  cut 
down  to  forty-five  per  cent.,  which  marks  the  most  marvelous 
advance  in  the  technical  elements  of  knowledge  in  the  annals 
of  human  progress.  It  is  true  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
classed  as  literate  have  a  technical  rather  than  a  practical  grasp 
of  the  principles  of  knowledge.  Of  those  who  can  read  and 
write,  comparatively  few  do  read  and  write  effectively,  and 
bring  this  acquisition  to  bear  upon  the  common  tasks  of  life. 
They  do  not  generally  pass  constitutional  tests  in  Alabama,  as 
the  knowing  registration  officers  assure  us.  While  it  is  true 
that  a  mere  mechanical  knowledge  of  letters  may  have  little 
immediate  bearing  upon  practical  tasks;  yet  its  potential  value 
is  beyond  calculation.  It  is  a  possession  that  is  not  destroyed 
but  is  carried  forward.  Literate  parents  transmit  their  ac¬ 
quisition  to  their  children,  so  that  the  current  of  acquired 
knowledge  flows  onward  with  ever-widening  and  deepening 
channel.  This  mystic  key  with  twenty-six  notches  unlocks  all 
the  hidden  secrets  of  the  universe.  It  opens  up  newness  of 
life.  Transition  of  a  people  from  illiteracy  to  literacy  is 
like  changing  the  temperature  of  a  region  from  several  de¬ 
grees  below  to  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  The 
actual  change  may  seem  to  be  small,  yet  it  effects  a  marvelous 
transformation  in  the  surrounding  flora  and  fauna.  And  so 
with  a  race,  the  transmission  of  the  symbols  of  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  few  years’  schooling  thaws  out  the  faculties  frozen 
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by  centuries  of  ignorance,  which  will  shortly  begin  to  yield  a 
new  flower  and  fruitage. 

The  cost  of  negro  education  for  these  forty  years  has  been 
a  vast  sum  in  the  aggregate,  but  is  utterly  inadequate  when 
counted  against  the  task  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  North¬ 
ern  philanthropy  has  contributed  a  princely  sum,  unequaled  in 
any  other  domain  of  vicarious  service.  The  Southern  states 
have  appropriated  to  this  use  a  part  of  the  public  tax  which 
the  negro’s  industrial  activities  and  economic  position  make 
possible.  The  assertion  that  the  Southern  white  man  imposes 
a  gratuitous  tax  upon  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  black 
man’s  education  rests  upon  an  economic  fallacy  and  a  total 
misapprehension  of  responsibility  of  the  state  to  promote  in¬ 
telligent  citizenship.  The  claim  for  equal  educational  facilities 
for  the  negro  child  is  not  based  upon  civic  charity,  but  upon 
justice  and  equity  and  enlightened  policy. 

It  is  blatantly  and  bitterly  asserted  that  the  education  of 
the  negro  has  not  solved  the  race  problem.  It  was  but  a 
shallow  philosophy  that  prophesied  this  outcome  in  the  first 
place.  Indeed  much  of  the  reversion  of  feeling  against  the 
higher  education  was  due  to  the  fact  that  after  twenty-five 
years  of  effort  the  race  problem  had  become  rather  intensified 
than  abated  in  acuteness.  The  industrial  advocates  shrewdly 
enough  promised  the  American  people  that  their  program 
would  result  in  the  desired  solution.  The  prophet  always  puts 
the  fulfilment  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  prophecy  and 
relies  upon  popular  forgetfulness  to  escape  his  just  condemna¬ 
tion.  When  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  as  it  shortly  must, 
those  who  promised  to  solve  the  problem  thru  industrial  train¬ 
ing  will  be  declared  to  have  been  false  prophets.  Education 
must  not  be  condemned  as  a  failure  because  it  has  not  accom¬ 
plished  results  that  lie  outside  of  the  sphere  of  its  function.  All 
of  our  complex  national  problems  are  intensifying  and  growing 
apace  with  increase  of  education.  Rapacity  and  greed,  the 
tangle  of  labor  and  capital,  the  wrangle  of  rich  and  poor, 
municipal  corruption,  and  crime  against  property  and  persons 
seem  to  proceed  pari  passu  with  increasing  popular  enlighten¬ 
ment.  Shall  we  condemn  the  education  of  the  American  people 
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because  it  does  not  settle  these  grave  problems?  In  the  North 
where  the  negro  has  educational  advantages  equal  to  those 
offered  the  most  favored  class  of  children  anywhere  on  earth, 
and  in  the  cities  where  fairly  satisfactory  provisions  prevail,  the 
race  problem  persists  in  its  manifold  forms  and  phases.  Edu¬ 
cation  enables  the  individual  to  grapple  with  his  environment; 
it  makes  the  race  a  competent  cooperating  factor  instead  of  a 
negative  force  in  the  general  equations  of  progress.  Without 
it,  the  negro  must  hang  as  a  millstone  upon  the  neck  of 
the  nation’s  advance.  For  in  the  nature  of  things,  ignorance 
is  a  menace  to  knowledge,  vice  to  virtue,  and  degradation  to 
the  decencies  of  life.  But  we  misinterpret  its  function  if  we 
expect  a  few  years’  schooling  to  settle  the  problems  growing 
out  of  the  contact,  attrition,  and  frictional  relations  of  the 
races.  These  far-reaching  questions  depend  upon  a  larger 
policy,  and  must  be  left  to  statesmanship,  philanthropy,  and 
religion,  and  most  of  all,  to  the  propitiation  of  time. 

Forty  years  of  experience  has  also  taught  certain  clear 
lessons  as  to  method  which  should  not  go  unheeded. 

Early  educational  effort  in  this  field  was  devoted  largely 
to  building  up  religious  adherents  within  denominational  lines. 
The  negro  race  has  become  attached  to  two  leading  denomina¬ 
tions,  from  which  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  serious  prosely- 
tism.  As  the  Irishman  is  a  Catholic,  the  Scotchman  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  so  the  negro  is  a  Baptist  or  Methodist.  It  seems  to  be 
a  practical  waste  of  while  to  attempt  to  wean  him  from  this 
adherence  by  educational  inducement.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago. 
Northern  philanthropy  was  prompted  largely  by  the  religious 
motive.  But  the  denominational  institutions  are  becoming 
a  diminishing  factor  in  our  general  educational  equation. 
They  are  not  generally  able  to  compete  with  those  institutions 
which  appeal  to  all  the  people  without  religious  restriction. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  general  Board  of  Education,  this 
philanthropy  seems  to  be  prompted  more  and  more  by  a  sense 
of  civic  and  social  service  rather  than  to  promote  any  particu¬ 
lar  religious  polity.  A  wise  coordination  would  obviate  the 
waste  of  needless  duplication.  There  should  be  called  a  con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  of  the  various  religious  organiza- 
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tions  and  other  agencies,  to  advise  upon  some  comprehensive 
plan  of  articulation  and  coordination  of  work.  There  have 
been  founded  more  colleges  and  universities  than  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  maintained.  The  high-sounding  pretensions  of  an 
institution  above  the  level  of  its  grade  and  facilities  tends  to 
discredit  the  whole  scheme  in  the  minds  of  serious  and  sensible 
men,  and  to  give  the  negro  youth  a  false  notion  of  what  edu¬ 
cation  really  means.  This  conference  might  well  consider  the 
advisability  of  reducing  the  number  of  colleges  to  five  or  six 
distributed  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  population,  and 
of  providing  faculties  and  facilities  that  would  enable  them  to 
live  up  to  the  name  assumed.  The  others  might  well  be  limited 
to  tlie  secondary  grade,  as  feeders  for  the  higher  institutions 
or  as  finishing  schools  of  a  lower  order  of  pretension.  The 
proper  distribution  of  industrial  schools  might  also  claim  the 
attention  of  this  conference.  Institutions  maintained  by  pri¬ 
vate  philanthropy  were  at  first  compelled  to  assume  the  lowest 
grades  of  instruction.  But  as  the  public  schools  have  de¬ 
veloped  this  is  no  longer  a  necessity.  These  institutions  should 
relegate  to  the  public  schools  all  work  which  falls  within  their 
sphere,  and  confine  their  energies  to  those  lines  which  fall  be¬ 
yond  or  at  least  outside  of  the  scope  of  public  instruction.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  there  should  be  the  heartiest  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Southern  school  authorities  for  the  betterment  of 
the  public  school  system.  Each  Southern  state  should  main¬ 
tain  a  normal  school,  with  facilities  and  equipment  equal  to 
the  best  requirements  of  the  teaching  world.  The  teacher  is 
an  agent  of  the  state.  It  is  as  much  a  disgrace  for  a  sovereign 
state  to  employ  incompetent  teachers  to  enlighten  its  future 
citizens,  as  it  would  be  to  engage  incompetent  persons  to  con¬ 
duct  any  other  feature  of  its  affairs. 

If  the  experience  of  the  past  forty  years  has  done  nothing 
but  enable  us  to  follow  the  right  method  in  the  future,  the 
means  and  effort  will  not  have  been  spent  wholly  in  vain. 

Kelly  Miller 

Howard  University 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

’  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

I  am  grateful  to  Superintendent  Chancellor  for  reviving  in 
his  able  article  a  subject  which  is  of  special  interest  primarily 
to  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  formation  of 
the  programs  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
consequent  bringing  together  of  the  matter  for  the  Annual 
Volume,  and  secondarily  to  all  who  read  that  volume, 

Mr.  Chancellor  has  reviewed  the  essential  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  so  far  as  the  departments  themselves  are  concerned; 
hence  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  comments. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  body  in  the  country,  and  as  such  it  can  well  afford  to  offer 
something  of  an  example  in  organization.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
any  superintendent  of  one  of  our  large  cities  who  did  not 
organize  and  classify  his  work  better  than  the  work  of  the 
National  Education  Association  is  organized  would  be  set 
aside  as  a  useless  educational  conglomerate.  Think  of  higher 
education  or  secondary  education,  and  then  think  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  natural  science,  art,  music,  and  so  forth  as  separate  de¬ 
partments.  Higher  education,  or  education  of  any  grade, 
means  nothing  until  exprest  in  subjects  studied  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  studying  them.  If  w'e  are  to  have  what  Mr.  Chan¬ 
cellor  calls  horizontal  subjects,  let  us  have  them  and  enough 
of  them  that  we  may  put  in  anything  we  can  think  of.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  have  the  “  vertical  sectioning,” 
let  ns  so  arrange  that  it  will  give  opportunity  for  such  a 
grouping  of  subjects  as  will  clearly  indicate  the  scope  and 
character  of  thought  and  give  opportunity  for  each  of  the 
great  subjects  of  interest. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  always  done  good 

'  See  Educational  Rfvtew,  November,  1908  p.  382. 
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work  and  enough  of  it  in  the  range  of  elementary  education, 
and  has  done  considerable  for  secondary  education  and  a  lesser 
amount  for  higher  education,  but  its  work  in  the  latter  depart¬ 
ments  has  not  been  what  it  certainly  should  be  in  the  future. 
This  is  a  day  when  education  of  a  professional  and  technical 
character  is  pressing  itself  more  and  more  to  the  front  con¬ 
stantly,  hence  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  departments  of  the 
National  Education  Association  be  such  that  men  of  the  high¬ 
est  training  shall  be  drawn  to  them  and  take  an  interest  in 
them.  Were  this  the  case,  the  program, — and  what  is  always 
more  important,  the  Annual  Volume, — would  then  be  given 
better  symmetry,  better  proportion,  and  much  more  general 
national  and  international  value. 

It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  what  the  future  attendance  upon 
the  meetings  will  be  in  view  of  the  transportation  problems 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  recent  railway  legislation,  but  no 
one  should  allow  himself  to  rest  under  the  impression  that  any 
considerable  number  of  people  will  travel  across  this  continent 
to  hear  any  one  speak — however  able  he  may  be.  It  has  been 
the  incidents  of  the  meeting,  the  reduced  railway  rates,  the 
conferences  in  the  corridors,  and  so  on,  that  have  made  the 
meetings  large  in  their  enrollments.  It  has  been  left  to  the 
printed  Volume  to  do  the  greatest  service  to  the  nation  in  pro¬ 
moting  disciplined  educational  thought.  This  Volume  is  now 
reaching  all  of  the  great  libraries  and  schools  of  the  country 
and  is  being  studied  carefully  in  thousands  of  educational 
workshops  where  courses  of  study  and  plans  for  recitations 
are  being  formed,  hence  it  does  not  seem  that  its  value  can 
be  over-estimated. 

The  National  Education  Association  should  never  be  re¬ 
garded  as  simply  a  book-maker,  but  it  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  one  of  its  very  greatest  services  is  the  expression 
it  is  to  find  of  itself  in  a  book,  hence  the  greater  importance 
of  system  and  care  in  the  formation  of  its  program.  If  the 
titles  of  departments  are  clear,  giving  definite  suggestions  as 
to  the  scope  of  work  covered,  we  will  not  witness  the  lapping 
of  subjects  or  the  crossing  of  men  that  now  goes  on,  and  even 
to  the  extent  of  making  us  verge  on  the  ridiculous. 
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It  was  a  common  statement  of  the  late  Dr.  White  that  from 
the  program  you  could  not  distinguish  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  and  the  General  Meeting,  and  yet 
the  superintendents  stand  before  the  country  as  the  generals 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  arrange  and  classify  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  clearing-house  process  that  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  since  the  Detroit  meeting  has  helped  matters,  but  it 
has  by  no  means  served  to  bring  the  systematic  conditions  that 
are  essential  to  producing  the  best  thought  and  an  adequate 
amount  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  best  men. 

James  M.  Green 

State  Normal  School 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

That  there  must  be  reorganization  and  reclassification  as  to 
departments  and  sections  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  at  an  early  date  is  clearly  recognized  by  any  one  who  has 
attended  its  meetings  in  the  past  twenty  years.  There  has 
been  an  expansion  that  is  remarkable  for  permitting  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  belong  to  several  of  these  departments  at  the  same  time 
and  an  examination  of  the  names  of  the  executive  officers  of 
these  subordinate  organizations  will  show  that  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  selected  without  regard  to  the  special  educational 
work  of  said  officers,  being  identified  with  the  organizations 
they  manage.  It  is  furthermore  necessary  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  said  departments  and  sections  because  the  present  scat¬ 
tering  policy  prevents  very  much  interest  being  developed  in 
any  one  of  them.  If  the  Department  of  Superintendence  met 
at  the  same  time  as  the  general  association  it  would  be  no 
better  off  than  the  Department  of  Normal  Schools  or  the  De- 
partmentof  Higher  Education,  as  their  active  membership  would 
be  depleted  by  the  drafts  made  by  the  numerous  other  special 
departments  for  speakers  and  officers.  The  greater  success  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  fact  that  it  meets  at  a  different  time  and  has  neither  inter¬ 
ference  or  opposition.  In  fact  there  are  more  normal  school 
representatives  of  prominence  in  attendance  at  the  winter 
meeting  than  at  the  summer  meeting,  and  a  better 
program  could  be  provided  at  that  time  than  is  now  able 
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to  be  assured.  If  permission  was  granted  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  change  from  the  date  assigned  to  that  permitted 
to  the  Department  of  Superintendence  the  meetings  of  the 
Normal  Department  would  be  greatly  increased  in  interest 
and  in  active  membership.  The  same  condition  is  also  true 
as  regards  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  as  the  workers 
in  this  field  have  found  it  necessary  to  organize  and  conduct 
other  conventions  that  are  very  prominent  and  very  effective 
and  for  that  reason  they  rarely  give  much  attention  to  the 
National  Education  Association.  It  must  also  be  recognized 
that  the  mathematical  and  science  teachers  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  the  modern  language  teachers,  the  history  and  politi¬ 
cal  science  teachers,  the  art  and  manual  training  teachers  as 
well  as  the  commercial  and  business  teachers  have  now  sepa- 
ate  organizations  that  are  of  national  importance  and  influ¬ 
ence.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  that  it  would  be  wise  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  winter  meeting  to  which  the  departments  of  superin¬ 
tendence,  higher  education,  and  normal  schools  should  be  as¬ 
signed  and  all  the  time  of  the  summer  meeting  be  given  to  the 
council,  the  general  sessions,  and  all  vertical  and  supplemental 
sections.  By  this  arrangement  the  winter  meeting  would  be¬ 
come  a  still  more  important  assembling  of  the  teachers  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  administrative  field  and  the  summer  meeting 
would  be  concentrated  on  general  problems  and  activities  of 


a  more  specific  nature. 


Homer  H.  Seerley 


State  Normal  School 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


The  policy  of  the  National  Education  Association  should 
emphasize  the  importance  of  uniting  the  educational  forces 
which  compose  its  membership,  and  should  not  encourage  the 
tendency  to  divide  into  departments  and  then  sub-divide  into 
sections. 

Schools  of  all  grades,  from  university  to  kindergarten, 
would  be  benefited,  if  those  in  charge  would  occasionally  recall 
that  they  all  are,  or  ought  to  be,  teachers. 

For  a  time  in  Ohio,  the  State  Teachers’  Association  was 
divided  into  numerous  sections.  The  result  was  that  the  edu- 
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cational  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  annual  meeting  began  to 
decline.  Now  we  all  meet  with  one  accord  in  one  place  and 
it  is  good  for  all  to  be  there. 

Many  college  and  university  professors,  and  high  school 
teachers,  can  derive  great  benefit  from  listening  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  some  phase  of  elementary  education  by  an  intelligent 
and  experienced  teacher,  and  all  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
should  be  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  high  school,  college, 
and  university. 

The  narrowness  of  the  specialist  should  not  be  fostered  by 
encouraging  him  to  a  still  firmer  belief  that  nothing  outside 
of  his  little  world  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  problems  of  supervision  and  teaching  are  not  so  dif¬ 
ferent  and  unrelated  that  they  can  not  be  profitably  discust 
in  a  meeting  attended  by  both  superintendents  and  teachers. 
The  presence  of  both  during  a  discussion  has  a  decidedly  modi¬ 
fying  influence  upon  the  statements  made  by  each,  with  the 
result  that  saner  conclusions  are  reached. 

Instead  of  adding  to  the  already  long  list  of  so-called  de¬ 
partments  in  the  National  Education  Association,  let  there  be 
elimination  where  necessary  and  consolidation  where  possible. 

To  those  who  think  that  change  of  any  kind  is  progress  and 
that  detailed  plans  of  organization  are  already  the  prophecy 
of  improvement,  there  may  be  a  hint  in  the  story  of  the  “  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutchman,”  whose  wife  had  undergone  an  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  hospital  on  Monday,  and  who  was  comforted  each 
day,  for  a  week,  with  the  report  that  she  was  “  improving.” 
Finally  came  the  awful  shock  of  the  announcement  of  her 
death.  A  friend  who  was  trying  to  comfort  him  inquired  the 
cause.  The  “  Dutchman  ”  replied : 

“  Der  doctor  says  she  died  mit  improvements.” 

Oscar  T.  Corson 

Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  WOMEN  OF  THE  WISCONSIN 
UNIVERSITY 

In  the  Educational  Review  of  May,  1908,  is  published 
an  address  by  Dr.  Julius  Sachs  on  “  The  intellectual  reactions 
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of  co-education,”  in  which  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
selected  as  affording  an  example  of  the  tendencies  he  seeks  to 
prove.  If  the  argument  of  his  whole  address  has  no  more 
foundation  in  fact  than  the  portion  depending  upon  illustra¬ 
tions  drawn  from  Wisconsin,  the  value  of  this  contribution  to 
educational  knowledge  may  be  safely  discounted. 

It  is  true  that  he  quotes  the  President  of  the  Wisconsin 
university  to  sustain  his  ix)sition;  but  in  doing  this  he  makes  a 
special  application  of  remarks  general  in  their  original  use,  and 
so  far  as  Wisconsin  is  concerned  wholly  unjustified  by  actual 
conditions. 

Dr.  Sachs  said,  “  We  are  not  likely  often  to  get  distinct 
admissions  from  within  co-educational  institutions  that  the 
promiscuous  student-body  sometimes  falls  quite  short  of  ideal 
conditions.  There  must  be  grave  occasion  for  doubt  when  the 
president  of  a  co-educational  university,  like  Chancellor  Van 
Rise  of  Wisconsin,  points  out  a  serious  menace  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  many  young  men  and  women  in  colleges  like  his,  who 
have  no  serious  purpose,  who  attend  to  win  social  prestige; 
there  is  a  tendency,  he  says,  to  regard  as  successful  the  one 
who  is  attractive  to  the  young  men;  social  availability  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  young  women  as  the  basis  of  a  successful 
college  career,  rather  than  intellectual  leadership.  With  the 
changing  constituencies  of  our  colleges  there  lie  here  distinct 
dangers;  distraction,  lack  of  decision,  uncertainty  in  educa¬ 
tional  policy,  in  class  management.  These  are  some  of  the 
intellectual  reactions  of  co-education.” 

It  is  just  forty  years  since  women  first  graduated  from  the 
college  of  letters  and  science  in  Wisconsin.  In  1869  they 
furnished  six  of  the  fifteen  graduates  of  that  college.  There 
has  consequently  been  ample  time  for  the  operation  of  the 
dire  consequences  of  the  system  which  Dr.  Sachs  thinks  he 
has  discovered  in  “  distraction  ”  and  “  uncertainty  in  educa¬ 
tional  policy.”  Yet  there  has  never  been  any  such  “  uncer¬ 
tainty  ”  in  Wisconsin  excepting  an  experiment  in  partial  segre¬ 
gation  of  three  years’  duration  from  1867-1870.  This  was 
permitted  to  Dr.  Paul  A.  Chadbnurne  as  an  inducement  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  presidency.  Altho  there  have  frequently  been 
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men  in  the  Wisconsin  faculty  since  1870,  who  were  opposed 
to  co-education,  they  have  found  little  difficulty  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  system  of  public  education  which  the  people 
have  uniformly  enforced.  Indeed  President  Van  Rise  pub¬ 
lished  this  statement  in  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Magazine  of 
April,  1908:  “  I  do  not  know  of  any  member  of  the  university 
faculty  who  is  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  co-education.” 

While  there  is  no  cause  for  dreading  the  ‘‘  distinct  dangers  ” 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Sachs,  there  is  a  grave  injustice  in  his 
reference  to  the  women  students  of  the  Wisconsin  university. 
He  declares  that  they  afford  a  “  serious  menace  ”  in  the 
“  presence  of  many  .  .  .  who  have  no  serious  purpose,  who 
attend  to  win  social  prestige,”  and  “  regard  as  successful  the 
one  who  is  attractive  to  the  young  men.”  President  Van  Rise 
has  said,  of  the  address  from  which  Dr.  Sachs  made  his  quota¬ 
tions,  that  it  was  “  based  upon  facts  and  opinions  furnished 
me  by  the  presidents  of  nearly  all  of  the  state  universities  of 
the  country.”  It  seems  that  if  the  gentlemen  furnishing  these 
“  facts  and  opinions  ”  would  take  pains  to  investigate  the  facts 
regarding  the  students  under  their  charge,  they  might  find  that 
a  serious  misrepresentation  had  been  made  concerning  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  young  women.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in 
Wisconsin.  A  constant  improvement  in  their  personnel  can 
be  readily  demonstrated  by  the  records  of  that  institution. 
Here  I  am  aware  a  difficulty  is  to  be  met  in  Dr.  Sachs’  char¬ 
acterization  of  “  pseudo-statistics  of  all  kinds  ”  to  which  “  ab¬ 
solutely  no  value  attaches  ”  based  upon  “  unscientific  records, 
upon  personal  impressions,  upon  partizan  predilections;  ”  be¬ 
cause  forsooth  these  statistics  are  prepared  by  women  afflicted 
with  “  sheer  intellectuality  ”  and  a  liability  to  the  condition  in 
which  “  theory  overrides  obvious  points  of  differentiation.” 
Statistical  bureaus  of  various  kinds  should  label  their  statisti¬ 
cal  tables,  if  their  value  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  the 
sex  of  their  compilers.  Until  this  becomes  the  universal  prac¬ 
tise,  however,  facts  until  disproved  may  continue  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  facts  regarding  Wisconsin  which  pertain  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  discussion  are  as  follows:  From  1871  to  1889  the  total 
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registration  of  students  in  the  college  of  letters  and  science 
was  from  three  to  four  hundred.  Until  1880  from  one-half  to 
one-third  of  these  students  were  in  a  preparatory  course. 
Within  four  years  after  1889  the  total  registration  reached 
six  hundred.  Here  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  different 
theories  regarding  the  construction  of  a  college  catalog.  Dr. 
Bascom,  who  was  president  of  the  university  from  1873  to 
1887,  said  in  his  annual  report  of  1875  •  **  thing  has 

distrest  us  more  in  the  university  than  the  ease  with  which 
the  young  men  drop  out  .  .  .  we  must  have  material  of  a 
firmer  and  tougher  fiber  than  this  before  we  can  do  thoroly 
good  work.  The  firmer  movement,  the  steady  advance  of  our 
instruction  from  term  to  term,  from  year  to  year,  are  greatly 
impeded  by  floating  students.  A  student  for  one  term  is 
worth  little  to  us,  and  we  are  comparatively  little  to  him. 
We  hope  those  who  come  to  us  will  seek  solid  protracted  work, 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  aid  them.  We  now  insert  in  our 
catalog  the  names  of  those  only  who  belong  to  the  university 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Many  students  for  one  term  or 
for  two  terms  do  not,  therefore,  appear  in  it.  This  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  its  reduced  numbers.  The  reduction  has  been 
attended  with  an  increase  of  strength.  The  graduates  of  our 
graded  schools  fall  away  rapidly  in  the  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  years,  partly  because  of  poor  preparation,  and  partly 
because  many  of  them  allured  by  free  tuition  come  to  the 
university  with  no  intention  of  remaining.”  Soon  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Bascom’s  departure  the  university  entered  upon  its  career 
of  “  phenomenal  growth,”  and  this  has  ever  since  made  up  a 
large  part  of  the  annual  reports  of  its  presidents.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  catalog  construction  upon  the  prevailing  notions  as  to 
the  attendance  and  distribution  of  students  is  most  interesting, 
but  can  not  be  adequately  considered  in  a  few  pages.  The  total 
registration  of  the  college  of  letters  and  science  in  Wisconsin 
Has  been  considered  that  it  may  be  seen  that  no  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  the  attendance  of  a  very  small  number  of  women. 
From  1870  to  1892  they  very  uniformly  made  up  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  all  the  students  in  regular  college  classes  of  the 
college  of  letters  and  science,  altho  in  1873  their  attendance 
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was  thirty-nine  per  cent.  This  was  the  highest  point  reached 
until  1893,  when  it  was  forty  per  cent.  Until  the  abolition 
of  the  preparatory  department  in  1880  the  relative  attendance 
of  women  in  that  department  was  about  the  same  as  in  the 
collegiate  work.  During  the  period  that  has  been  considered 
the  ratio  stated  represents  the  total  work  of  the  women  in  all 
the  work  done  in  the  college  of  letters  and  science. 

There  has  been  considerable  recent  excitement  over  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  women  in  this  college  in  various  co-educational 
institutions.  Dr.  Sachs  expresses  this  as  follows :  “  Here  is 
outright  segregation,  voluntary  segregation,  injurious  to  the 
cultural  welfare  of  our  young  men;  they  certainly  can  ill 
af¥ord  to  ignore  the  influence  that  good  literature-teaching 
brings  into  their  lives.  There  is  a  possibility,  says  Chancellor 
Van  Hise  again,  that  some  of  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  in 
the  state  universities  may  in  large  measure  cease  to  be  co¬ 
educational  by  becoming  essentially  women’s  colleges.  Here 
is  again  an  intellectual  reaction,  proceeding  from  co-education, 
hardly,  however,  one  that  would  be  urged  in  its  favor.” 

In  analyzing  this  supposed  predominance  of  women  stu¬ 
dents,  we  find  it  is  less  “  injurious  to  the  cultural  welfare  of 
our  young  men  ”  than  might  be  supposed.  For  example,  in 
1873  women  were  doing  about  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the 
work  of  the  Wisconsin  college  of  letters  and  science.  In 
1907-8  they  were  doing  somewhat  less  than  thirty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  same  work.  What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  idea 
that  the  superfluous  woman  is  so  seriously  threatening  the 
culture  of  our  young  men  in  the  co-educational  institutions? 
It  is  largely  a  production  of  the  modern  university  catalog, 
where  in  order  to  advertise  the  development  of  certain  schools 
and  courses,  the  names  of  men  are  selected  and  published 
to  the  world  as  an  advertisement  of  these  courses.  Yet  these 
men  are  doing  almost  nothing  outside  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science,  and  their  separate  classification  has  been  a  gradual 
evolution  commensurate  with  the  calamitous  “  predominance  ” 
of  the  women  students.  There  were  in  the  Wisconsin  univer¬ 
sity  in  1907-8,  nearly  six  hundred  men  whose  work  was  nearly 
all  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  who  were  not  registered 
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there.  If  the  work  actually  done  in  that  college  were  reduced 
to  unit  hours,  it  would  be  found  that  the  share  of  women  in  this 
work  was  in  that  year  actually  less  than  it  was  in  1873  and  less 
than  three  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  in  1883. 

In  1904  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  re¬ 
ported  to  the  regents  regarding  the  long  course  agricultural 
students,  that  “  All  of  their  instruction  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  is  given  by  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science;  ”  also  that  “  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  work  of 
the  freshman  engineers,  and  almost  five-eighths  of  that  of  the 
sophomores  is  under  the  care  of  teachers  in  the  College  of  Let¬ 
ters  and  Science.  This  instruction  includes  all  of  the  courses 
in  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  zoology.  .  .  .  The  increase  of  engineering 
students  makes  itself  felt  in  the  college  of  letters  and  science 
before  it  seriously  affects  the  College  of  Engineering.”  There 
is  always  a  considerable  number  of  women  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  who  are  giving  one-third  of  their  time  to  music. 
They  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
and  increase  the  terrible  aspect  of  the  superfluous  woman  to 
those  who  think  that  public  education  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  education  of  men.  Would  not  the  fears  of  these  alarmists 
receive  partial  alleviation  from  a  consideration  of  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  undergraduate  men  in  Wisconsin,  for  example,  who  are 
giving  no  time  at  all,  or  only  one-fourth  of  their  time,  to  any 
work  outside  the  college  of  letters  and  science  and  yet  are 
not  registered  in  that  college?  The  only  fair  way  to  estimate 
the  work  of  this  college,  as  was  formerly  the  case  with  such 
students,  now  is  to  reduce  it  to  unit  hours,  and  upon 
this  basis  the  work  of  the  women  would  assume  its  proper 
proportions.  It  would  then  appear  that  there  has  not 
been  a  very  rapid  fulfilment  of  the  hope  exprest  by  the 
Wisconsin  university  regents  in  1876.  “With  a  due  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  valuable  advantages  conferred  upon  l>oth 
classes  of  students  without  distinction  of  sex  and  of  the  views 
of  the  authorities  upon  this  subject,  there  is  reason  to  antici¬ 
pate  a  more  equal  proportion  in  the  number  fitting  for  and 
attending  upon  the  university  classes.”  A  relative  increase  of 
five  or  six  per  cent,  in  thirty-eight  years  is  all  that  is  shown  in 
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the  history  of  Wisconsin  university  that  is  not  attributable  to 
artificial  catalog  classifications.  It  is  true  that  the  men  who 
afterward  enter  upon  the  professional  work  required  in  the 
engineering  course  often  recite  in  classes  by  themselves  dur¬ 
ing  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  But  this  has  no 
logical  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  is  partly  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience,  and  it  is  not  unknown  that  a  few  women  from  the 
college  of  letters  and  science  are  sometimes,  also  for  conveni¬ 
ence,  found  in  these  classes.  In  state  universities,  of  course, 
the  predominance  of  women  has  no  more  force  as  an  argument 
against  co-education  than  the  predominance  of  men;  but  as  it 
is  difficult  to  make  eastern  educators  realize  this,  it  is  well  to 
find  out  just  what  basis  this  argument  has  in  actual  facts. 

A  graver  matter  is  the  implication  emphasized  by  Dr.  Sachs 
that  the  women  in  co-educational  institutions,  and  especially 
in  Wisconsin,  are  a  “  serious  menace  ”  by  reason  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  such  students  with  no  serious  scholastic 
purpose.  It  may  most  confidently  be  denied  that  in  Wisconsin 
there  is  any  such  increase.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  there  has  been  thruout  the  whole  history  of  co-education  in 
the  Wisconsin  university  a  steady  and  very  markedly  ap¬ 
preciable  improvement  in  the  personnel  of  its  undergraduate 
women,  so  far  as  any  test  of  their  purpose  can  be  made.  Not 
only  is  their  college  work  on  a  higher  plane  than  formerly,  with 
the  improvement  of  the  general  standard  required,  but  their 
work  is  now  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  greater  seriousness  and 
perseverance  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  university. 
From  1872  to  1874,  when  nearly  one-third  of  all  students 
in  regular  college  work,  in  the  college  of  letters  and  science 
were  women,  about  one-half  of  these  women  were  special  stu¬ 
dents,  only  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  whom  ever  gradu¬ 
ated.  In  addition  there  was  a  large  body  of  women  in  pre¬ 
paratory  work  nearly  equaling  all  the  women  classed  as  regu¬ 
lar  and  special  students.  Of  these  women  only  seven  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  ever  finished  a  college  course.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  later  period  in  the  university  history  where  there  was 
so  large  a  proportion  of  women  students  with  no  serious 
scholastic  purpose.  That  they  compared  favorably  with  the 
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men  even  under  these  conditions  was  evidenced  by  President 
Bascom  in  1876  when  he  reported  that  they  “  easily  maintain 
their  rank  in  scholarship  with  the  young  men,  and  constitute 
an  entirely  satisfactory  portion  of  our  students.”  Many,  how¬ 
ever,  came  to  the  university  with  no  intention  of  undertaking  a 
serious  college  course,  instead  of  entering  one  of  the  very  few 
good  girls’  schools  then  available. 

There  has  been  almost  a  complete  reversal  of  this  condition. 
For  the  twenty-two  years  following  1870-71  the  average  an¬ 
nual  ratio  of  women  graduated  to  those  in  college  (exclusive 
of  preparatory  students)  was  12  per  cent.;  for  the  next  fifteen 
years,  from  1893-1908,  the  average  annual  ratio  of  women 
graduates  to  matriculates  is  18  per  cent.  For  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  period  last  considered,  the  proportion  is  19  per 
cent,,  for  the  last  three  years  19.7  per  cent.,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  20.2  per  cent.  Of  the  women  entering  as  freshmen 
in  1895,  47  per  cent,  have  graduated,  and  of  those  entering  in 
1901,  the  ratio  is  71  per  cent.  Of  all  the  women  registered  in 
undergraduate  college  work  in  1884-85,  54  per  cent,  have 
graduated;  of  those  registered  in  1885-86  the  ratio  is  57  per 
cent.;  in  1895-96,  63  1-2  per  cent.;  in  1903-4,  72  per  cent.; 
and  in  1904-5,  79  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  ratio  of  the  men  and 
women  registered  as  freshmen  since  1895,  who  have  graduated 
at  the  present  time.  In  this  statement  the  freshman  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  college  of  letters  and  science  is  alone  considered, 
but  the  men  are  counted  as  graduates  if  a  degree  was  eventually 
received  in  any  department  whatever: 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

of  men 

of  women 

of  men 

of  women 

1895-96 

51 

47 

I 900- I 

43 

62 

1896-97 

60 

58 

1901-2 

44i 

71 

1897-98 

54 

62 

1902-3 

42 

69 

1898-99 

59 

67 

1903-4 

40 

60 

1899-00 

50.6 

56 

1904-5 

39 

5ii 

In  the  last  class  some  allowance  is  made  for  students  who 
were  registered  last  year  below  the  senior  class  and  will  in 
all  probability  graduate  within  another  year.  The  ratio  of  the 
last  two  or  three  classes  will  finally  be  slightly  increased,  and 
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tliis  will  probably  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  men  than  the 
women,  as  more  of  the  former  interrupt  their  course  to  earn 
money.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  tendency  of  the  two  classes  of  students  in  this 
regard.  If  the  registration  of  the  freshmen  engineers  were 
taken  into  account  it  might  be  thought  that  the  men  would 
make  a  better  record.  But  an  examination  of  the  list  of  299 
freshmen  engineers  registered  in  1903-4  shows  that,  including 
those  registered  as  undergraduates  in  1907-8,  the  ratio  of 
those  who  graduated  within  five  years  would  be  less  than  38 
per  cent.  The  same  ratio  would  cover  the  graduates  of  the 
freshman  engineers  of  1902-3.  It  certainly  does  not  appear 
that  these  students  would  raise  the  average  of  graduates 
among  the  men. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  serious  students  are  obliged  to 
leave  college  from  various  causes,  it  is  also  true  that  graduation 
implies  a  very  respectable  degree  of  seriousness  of  purpose; 
and  the  facts  show  an  absolute  gain  in  the  standard  of  the 
Wisconsin  women  students.  This  improvement  of  former 
conditions  is  aided  by  the  large  number  of  girls  who  enter  the 
university  with  advanced  standings.  These  are  nearly  all  seri¬ 
ous  students  whose  purpose  has  been  tested.  The  average  gain 
to  each  class  from  this  source  from  1895-1905  equals  about 
forty  women,  and  the  average  loss  to  each  freshman  class  be¬ 
fore  its  graduation  is  about  the  same  number.  It  is  seen  that 
not  only  have  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  women  registered  as 
freshmen  since  1895  graduated,  but  the  places  of  those  who  for 
various  reasons  have  not  received  a  degree  have  been  filled  by 
a  superior  class  of  students.  Several  classes  have  within  the 
past  ten  years  graduated  more  women  than  the  same  classes 
registered  as  freshmen.  About  one-half  of  the  loss  of  men  to 
each  class  has  been  made  up  in  the  same  way. 

President  Bascom  said  in  1888:  “The  university  of  Wis¬ 
consin  has  given  full  and  free  extension  to  co-education,  and 
is  distinguished  above  other  similar  institutions  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  women  whom  it  graduates.  This  portion  of 
its  history  has  been  very  successful.  This  fact  in  years  to  come 
will  be  recognized  as  chief  among  its  claims  to  be  a  great 
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social  factor."  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  show  that  the 
women  have  done  something  more  than  their  fair  share  in 
providing  material  of  the  “  tougher  fiber  ”  desired  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Bascom;  and  that  since  1888  there  has  been  a  constant 
improvement  in  this  respect. 

The  ‘‘  pseudo-statistics  of  all  kinds  to  prove  that  the  health 
of  girls  has  not  suffered  under  the  strain  of  this  competitive 
work "  are  what  particularly  roused  the  impatience  of  Dr. 
Sachs.  Yet  there  may  be  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject  upon 
which  all  might  agree.  “  Obvious  points  of  differentiation  "  are 
difficult  to  provide  for,  when  medical  science  may  apply  sur¬ 
gery  to  mental  and  moral  deterioration,  and  prayer  to  cases 
that  would  formerly  suggest  amputation.  Yet  the  fact  that 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  1,500  women  that  have 
graduated  from  the  Wisconsin  university  during  the  past  forty 
years  are  alive,  indicates  that  the  strain  of  competition  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  has  not  been  dangerously 
severe.  The  record  of  the  first  ten  classes,  1869-79,  shows 
that  18  per  cent,  of  the  women  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  men 
have  died.  The  first  fifteen  classes,  1869-84,  change  the  ratio 
to  15  per  cent,  of  the  women  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  men; 
the  first  twenty,  1869-89,  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  women  and  17 
per  cent,  of  the  men.  The  addition  of  successive  classes  brings 
the  difference  to  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent.  But  in  the 
above  statement,  while  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  sup¬ 
plements  the  record  in  regard  to  the  women,  it  practically  adds 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  men  to  the  general  catalog  record  which 
was  published  two  years  ago.  If  the  information  were  equally 
complete  in  regard  to  both  sexes  the  result  would  inevitably 
be  more  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  women.  From  the  facts 
that  are  known,  however,  it  seems  to  be  reasonably  certain 
that  women  are  not  being  exterminated  or  their  number  unduly 
diminished  by  co-education.  If  many  of  them  are  invalids 
they  are  very  generally  too  busy  to  realize  it,  and  this  condi¬ 
tion  all  physicians  of  every  school  will  admit  to  be  a  blessing. 

Helen  R.  Olin 


Madison,  Wis. 
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The  American  college ;  a  criticism — By  Abraham  Flkxner.  New  York  : 

The  Century  Company,  1908.  237  p,  $1.00. 

This  little  book,  which  has  been  widely  heralded  and  which 
deals  with  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest,  is  a  disappointment. 
The  author’s  tone  is  very  dogmatic,  far  more  so  than  either 
his  experience  or  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  would  seem  to 
justify.  What  he  has  chiefly  done  is  to  record  his  impressions  of 
the  impressions  of  other  people.  The  problems  of  the  American 
college  are  susceptible  of  inductive  and  statistical  study  by  any 
one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  do  the  necessary  hard  work. 
Mr.  Flexner  has  not  pursued  this  course,  but  has  followed 
the  easier  one  of  giving  voice  to  popular  impressions  regard¬ 
ing  college  work  in  America,  some  of  which  are  justified  by 
the  facts  and  some  of  which  are  not  so  justified. 

Mr.  Flexner ’s  book  is  agreeably  written,  his  interest  in  the 
American  college  is  undoubted,  and  many  of  his  comments 
are  both  wise  and  helpful.  As  a  contribution  of  importance, 
however,  to  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  present-day  adminis¬ 
tration  of  an  American  college,  Mr.  Flexner’s  book  is  not  very 
valuable.  His  main  conclusions  are  these: 

“  The  American  college  is  wisely  committed  to  a  broad  and  flexible 
scheme  of  higher  education  through  which  each  individual  may  hope  to 
procure  the  training  best  calculated  to  realize  his  maximum  effectiveness. 
The  scheme  fails  for  lack  of  sufficient  insight ;  in  the  first  place,  because 
the  preparatory  school  routine  devised  by  the  college  suppresses  just  what 
the  college  assumes  that  it  will  develop ;  in  the  second  place,  because  of 
the  chaotic  condition  of  the  college  curriculum  ;  finally,  because  research 
has  largely  appropriated  the  resources  of  the  college,  substituting  the 
methods  and  interest  of  highly  specialized  investigation  for  the  larger 
objects  of  college  teaching.”  (pp.  215-216.) 

Of  this  summary  it  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  the  scheme 
of  the  American  college  does  not  fail  for  lack  of  sufiicient 
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insight,  but,  so  far  as  it  fails  at  all,  it  fails  for  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  means.  The  American  college  has  not  sufficient  funds  at 
its  disposal  with  which  to  pay  enough  competent  teachers  to 
do  the  work  with  undergraduate  students  which  it  plans  to 
do  and  which  ought  to  be  done.  Insight  is  not  lacking; 
means  are  lacking.  Moreover,  the  time  has  gone  by  when  it 
can  truthfully  be  said  that  the  college  imposes  a  routine  on  the 
secondary  school.  The  college  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
accepts,  almost  in  every  case  without  examination,  the  second¬ 
ary  school  student  who  is  certified  to  it  as  having  satisfactorily 
completed  the  course  pursued  in  preparation  for  college.  The 
subject-matter  of  his  course  in  preparation  for  college  is  pre¬ 
scribed  not  by  the  colleges  at  all,  but  by  bodies  of  trained  and 
expert  scholars,  in  part  college  teachers  and  in  part  secondary- 
school  teachers,  who,  in  their  several  classical,  historical, 
mathematical,  modern  language,  and  other  associations  have 
worked  out  what  they  conceive  to  be  wise  plans  of  secondary 
school  study  in  their  several  fields.  If  authorities  such  as  these 
fail  to  reach  results  that  are  uniformly  satisfactory,  surely 
there  is  no  higher  court  to  which  appeal  can  be  had. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  there  is  at  present  a  chaotic  condition  of 
the  college  curriculum,  save  in  very  few  institutions  which 
consciously  prefer  chaos  to  order  for  reasons  which  seem  to 
them  sufficient.  In  most  American  colleges  the  curriculum 
is  carefully  ordered,  and  while  it  might  often  be  improved  and 
strengthened,  yet  it  is  anything  but  chaotic. 

The  statement  that  research  has  largely  appropriated  the 
resources  of  the  college,  will  be  promptly  and  flatly  denied  by 
those  scholars  most  interested  in  research  and  advanced  work. 
Their  most  frequent  complaint  is  not  that  they  get  too  much 
assistance,  but  too  little. 

Mr.  Flexner’s  aims  are  of  the  best,  but  his  diagnosis  is 
faulty  and  his  information  is  neither  sufficient  nor  exact.  The 
American  college  understands  its  aim  fairly  well,  but  it  has 
great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  its  aim  partly  thru  lack  of 
means  and  partly  thru  lack  of  men.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  college  teacher  is  hard  to  find.  The  man  of  mature  years 
and  sound  scholarship  who  will  devote  himself  to  classroom 
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work  with  growing  boys,  for  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a 
week,  and  who  will,  by  his  mind  and  character,  reach  those 
growing  boys  and  influence  them  for  good  and  toward  per¬ 
manent  and  lofty  ideals,  is  not  readily  found.  A  book  on  how 
to  find  the  American  college  teacher  might,  if  it  were  written 
by  a  wise  man,  do  the  American  college  great  good.  The 
present  volume,  while  interesting  enough  and  agreeably  writ¬ 
ten,  is  without  the  measure  of  helpfulness  which  we  had  hoped 
to  find  in  it. 


The  church  of  the  fathers — By  John  Henry,  Cardinal  Newman.  London 
and  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1908.  205  p.  2S. 

University  teaching — By  John  Henry,  Cardinal  Newman.  London  and 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1908.  232  p.  2s. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  include  in  Longmans’  Pocket 
Library  these  two  delightful  volumes.  They  are  at  the  high- 
water  mark  of  modern  English  prose.  Their  subjects  are  the 
most  elevated  and  their  style  surpassingly  clear  and  pure. 
One  might  well  wish  that  every  college  student,  as  well  as 
every  school  and  college  teacher,  would  read  and  re-read  them. 


Initiation  math^matique — By  C.  A.  Laisant.  Geneve  :  George  &  Cie., 
1907.  viii+i67p. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  any  undertaking  of 
M.  Laisant,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  provokes  thought, 
that  he  accomplishes  results,  and  that,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  his  own  tongue,  he  arrives.  Whether  it  be  U  inter- 
mediare  des  Mathematiciens,  or  U enseignement  Mathe- 
matique,  or  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  or  the  reform  of  the  curriculum,  or  Esperanto,  that 
occupies  M.  Laisant’s  attention,  he  works  with  the  zeal  of  a 
martyr,  and  he  usually  leaves  a  monument  to  mark  progress. 
It  has  been  said  that  La  mathematique,  which  he  wrote  a  few 
years  ago,  contained  no  mathematics,  and  but  little  that  was 
new  in  education,  but  after  all  it  helped  many  a  teacher  to 
break  away  from  the  obsolete  and  take  account  of  his  educa¬ 
tional  stock. 

So  this  little  work,  while  not  containing  much  that  is  new, 
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particularly  for  America  where  we  are  not  afraid  to  experi¬ 
ment  more  or  less,  will  inspire  many  teachers  to  consider 
more  carefully  the  child’s  nature  and  interests,  to  make  ele¬ 
mentary  mathematics  more  interesting  and  real,  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  some  of  the  modern  spirit  which  mathematicians  are 
calling  forth  and  which  all  teachers  should  welcome.  A 
nature  like  that  of  IM.  Laisant  rebels  against  canonical  rules 
in  education;  it  is  not  always  sure  exactly  what  it  would  do 
if  allowed  perfect  freedom;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  rejoices 
in  Philistine  tendencies.  This  is  seen  in  the  touch  of  satire, 
blended  with  delicate  humor,  and  covering  a  bit  of  deep  aflfec- 
tion,  in  the  words  which  follow  the  title:  “Ouvrage  etranger 
a  tout  programme,  dedie  aux  amis  de  Tenfance.”  In  other 
words,  he  cuts  free  from  the  official,  hard-and-fast  curriculum 
of  France,  he  appeals  to  those  who  love  children  rather  than 
bureaucracy,  and  he  asserts  that  our  conventional  education 
is  incompatible  with  the  affectionate  regard  for  youth. 

One  has  only  to  visit  the  schools  to  know  how  necessary  it 
is  for  French  teachers  to  use  more  concrete  material,  altho 
there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  this  in  Germany  or  America. 
Hence  his  chapters  on  blackboard  marks  (Les  batons),  on  the 
first  ten  numbers  (De  un  a  dix),  on  the  use  of  splints  (Les 
allumettes;  paquets  et  fagots),  on  counting  to  a  hundred  (De 
un  a  cent),  on  the  addition  table,  and  the  like,  are  rather  sure 
to  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  whom  his  book  will  reach.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  of  developing  the  form  of  the 
numerals  from  a  square  with  two  diagonals  is  one  which  is 
liable  to  do  much  more  harm  than  good.  The  development 
of  the  idea  of  the  negative  number  is  also  open  to  objection, 
and  it  is  generally  more  clearly  presented  in  our  elementary 
American  algebras.  The  section  on  curious  operations  is 
altogether  too  short,  and  the  sieve  of  Eratosthenes  might  well 
have  been  sacrificed  to  allow  for  its  extension.  The  section 
on  long  division  is  not  nearly  so  well  considered  as  in  our 
American  arithmetics.  In  geometry,  M.  Laisant  shows  how 
easy  it  is  to  present  a  series  of  propositions  based  upon  intui¬ 
tion,  but  here  too  he  has  not  given  anything  particularly 
original.  The  relations  of  geometric  forms  to  series  will. 
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however,  be  new  to  many  teachers,  as  in  the  finding  of  ^ 
and  ^’n.^  The  work  closes  with  several  curiosities  of  arith¬ 
metic,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  summed  up  in  the  word  Interest. 
For  a  large  number  of  teachers  it  will  furnish  material  for 
awakening  the  interests  of  the  children,  and  for  supplementing 
the  textbook.  Without  containing  anything  that  is  new,  it 
helps  to  popularize  elementary  mathematics,  and  in  this  way 
it  is  a  helpful  contribution.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
M.  Laisant  did  not  have  the  time  to  extend  the  work,  anrl 
seriously  to  consider  the  question  of  interest  in  mathematics 
in  a  more  scholarly  way. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Social  psychology — an  outline  and  source  book.  By  Edward  Alsworth 

Ross.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1908.  xvi  4-  372  p,  $1.50  net. 

Professor  Ross  here  presents  us  with  the  first  college  textbook 
upon  social  psychology.  By  social  psychology  he  means  the 
study  of  the  planes  in  society, — of  the  laws  of  their  formation 
and  action.  Social  planes,  however,  exist  within  social  organi¬ 
zations,  and  the  organizations  themselves  are  not  planes  nor  does 
the  consideration  of  organizations  enter  into  Professor  Ross’s 
discussion,  such  matters  being  supposed  to  belong  to  another 
department  of  study,  viz.,  psychological  sociology.  Having 
thus  limited  the  field  of  his  operations,  he  comes  out  frankly 
and  makes  it  clear  that  social  psychology  is  the  study  of  imita¬ 
tion  in  social  organizations.  The  book  thus  works  in  the  same 
field  as  Tarde’s  Laws  of  imitation,  to  which  it  is  confessedly, 
and  evidently,  profoundly  indebted. 

After  two  preliminary  chapters,  one  upon  the  nature  and 
scope  of  his  subject,  the  other,  a  strong  one,  upon  suggesti¬ 
bility,  Professor  Ross  proceeds  to  consider  in  detail  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  imitation  found  in  social  organizations.  There 
are  one  chapter  upon  crowd-imitation,  two  upon  mob-imita- 
tation,  one  upon  fashion,  five  upon  conventionality  (the  imita¬ 
tion  of  contemporaries),  four  upon  custom  (the  imitation  of 
past  conventions  or  individuals),  and  one  upon  rational  imita- 
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tion.  Finally,  we  have  seven  chapters  upon  the  relation  of 
imitation  to  progress  and  history.  Of  all  the  chapters  the  one 
on  Fashion  is  least  satisfactory,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  theory 
which  would  separate  it  from  the  other  conventions.  It  is 
considered  separately  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  competitive. 
But  comp>etition  is  a  motive,  and  does  not  properly  enter  into 
Professor  Ross’s  scheme — or  at  least  if  he  were  to  follow  that 
line  of  division,  he  could  probably  make  a  score  of  classes  for 
every  one  that  he  has  at  present. 

In  general  the  book  seems  admirably  made  for  college  uses. 
The  discussion  is  at  almost  all  times  clear,  and  it  has  the  spicy 
interest  common  to  Professor  Ross’s  works.  Long  citation  from 
sources  are  freely  given.  There  are  paragraph  headings,  and, 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  summaries  and  exercise  problems. 
The  exercises  are  perhaps  of  too  great  difficulty,  but  they  are 
suggestive  and  should  surely  be  helpful  both  to  instructors  and 
to  students.  Moreover,  there  are  many  references  to  be  lookt 
up  in  the  library,  if  the  instructor  so  desires  (but  this  is  less 
imperative  because  of  the  numerous  citations),  and  the  range 
of  books  is  good. 

There  are,  however,  two  general  adverse  criticisms  of  the 
book  which  it  seems  fair  to  make.  In  the  first  place,  the  title 
is  misleading.  Some  such  title  as  Tarde’s — The  laivs  of  imita¬ 
tion — would  have  been  much  better  suited  to  the  contents.  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  reader  might  well  feel  misused  on  finding, 
when  he  turns  to  this  book  with  its  big  title,  that  what  he 
wishes  to  know  (except  about  imitation)  has  been  excluded 
into  the  department  of  psychological  sociology.  We  consider 
the  title  injudicious,  also,  seeing  that  sociology  is  distinctly  a 
new  field  of  inquiry,  without  solid  standing  as  yet,  and  espe¬ 
cially  liable  to  contempt  if  its  laborers  are  indiscreet  or  not 
modest. 

The  other  general  criticism  relates  to  the  tone  of  the  book. 
No  one  knows  better  than  Professor  Ross  the  constructive 
value  of  imitation,  both  the  rational  and  the  seemingly  irra¬ 
tional,  in  the  progress  and  maintenance  of  civilization.  Yet 
(thru  inadvertence,  no  doubt)  the  tone  of  his  remarks  as  well 
as  of  his  illustrations  might  often  give  the  opposite  impression. 
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He  is  irresistibly  tempted  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his 
fellow-men.  They  order  this  thing  better  in  France.  Tarde’s 
book  leaves  us  with  quite  a  different  (and  truer)  feeling  as  to 
the  value  of  humanity  and  of  its  mental  habits.  Similarly,  no 
one  knows  better  than  Professor  Ross  the  deep  ignorance  by 
which  sociology  is  hampered,  yet  his  book  hardly  knows  such 
words  as  “  perhaps,”  “  possibly,”  and  “  tentatively.”  The  taste 
of  the  book,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  improved  by  some  of  that 
kind  of  salt. 

Finally,  the  book  is  of  course  open  to  the  general  charges 
frequently  made  against  sociological  works.  It  is  weak  in 
the  foundations.  This  is  no  special  fault  of  Professor  Ross, 
nevertheless  a  word  at  least  may  be  said  upon  it  here.  Imita¬ 
tion,  as  used  by  Tarde  and  Professor  Ross,  seems  to  us  en¬ 
tirely  too  general  a  word  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  various  phenomena  included  in  it  seem  often  as 
superficial  in  similarity  and  as  little  related  genetically  as  the 
various  flowers  that  might  be  classed,  say,  as  blue.  The  result 
is  a  general  unsteadiness  and  a  lack  of  outlook  for  progress. 
The  plain  truth  seems  to  be  that  in  social  matters  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  masses  of  very  complex  phenomena,  which  must  be 
strictly  and  elaborately  criticised  and  dissected,  and  that  only 
after  such  analysis  and  criticism  can  we  hope  to  reach  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  illuminating  and  fruitful  scheme  of  classification. 
First,  however,  we  must  have  large  numbers  of  cases,  and  at 
least  partial  descriptions  and  groupings.  Such  a  collection  as 
this  Source  Book  of  Professor  Ross  surely  has  this  important 
historic  value  in  addition  to  its  many  strong  and  useful 
qualities. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  “  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  bold 
seeker  and  valiant  proclaimer  of  truth.” 

John  Lewis  March 

Union  College 

Physiology  and  hygiene — By  George  Wells  Fitz,  M.D.  New  York: 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1908.  357  p. 

This  volume  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  satisfactory  textbook  of  physiology  and  hygiene  for 
high  schools.  The  remarkable  development  of  hygiene  and 
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sanitation  during  the  last  few  years  has  caused  the  school  text¬ 
books  on  hygiene  to  become  obsolete  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
subject  of  hygiene  has  occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  text¬ 
books  on  physiology.  The  typical  school  textbook  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  contains  a  description  of  elementary  anatomy  and  physi¬ 
ology  supplemented  by  dogmatic  rules  of  hygienic  living,  with 
a  disproportionate  emphasis  on  the  evil  effects  resulting  from 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  narcotics. 

The  subject  of  community  hygiene  has  been  ignored  almost 
entirely.  Such  important  topics  as  the  causes  of  disease;  the 
ways  by  which  germ  diseases  are  transmitted;  the  defenses 
against  disease;  the  significance  of  vaccination,  isolation,  and 
quarantine;  the  reasons  for  inspection  of  water,  milk,  and 
food  supply,  etc.,  have  been  omitted  from  school  books. 

When  we  consider  that  the  health  of  any  community  de¬ 
pends  to  a  large  extent  iqx)n  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  its 
citizens  in  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  the  need  of  in¬ 
struction  in  community  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  is 
obvious. 

This  volume  includes  chapters  on  physiology,  personal 
hygiene,  community  hygiene,  and  first  aid  to  the  injured.  In 
the  first  chapter,  “  Plant  and  animal  life,”  a  clear  description 
of  the  fundamental  biological  laws  governing  the  growth, 
nutrition,  and  reproduction  of  organisms  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  good  introduction  to  the  treatment  of  physiology  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters.  The  treatment  of  physiology  deserves  espe¬ 
cial  commendation.  The  essential  principles  of  elementary 
physiology  are  presented  clearly  and  concisely.  An  abundance 
of  exceptionally  good  illustrations  and  the  addition  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  of  simple  experiments  constitute  valuable  aids 
in  understanding  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
organs. 

The  general  subject  of  personal  hygiene  is  well  presented, 
but  the  book  would  be  better  if  more  space  had  been  devoted 
to  this  subject.  Some  topics  like  the  hygiene  of  the  circula¬ 
tion,  of  digestion,  and  of  the  special  senses  are  discust 
clearly  tho  very  briefly,  while  other  topics  like  the  hygiene  of 
bathing,  of  muscular  exercise,  and  of  the  nervous  system  are 
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treated  altogether  too  briefly.  Only  twenty  lines  are  devoted 
to  the  important  subject  of  bathing,  and  the  popular  topic  of 
muscular  exercise  is  disposed  of  in  five  lines. 

A  fair  amount  of  well-selected  material  on  public  hygiene 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  book.  Here  again  some  topics 
are  well  discust  while  others  are  inadequately  presented.  The 
four  lines  devoted  to  vaccination  are  not  enough  to  give  a 
proper  conception  of  this  important  preventive  measure. 

Whereas  the  treatment  of  physiology  and  hygiene  shows 
originality  in  statement  and  arrangement  of  material,  the  same 
is  not  true  of  the  section  on  first  aid  to  the  injured.  The 
method  given  for  treating  cases  of  drowning  is  to  place  the 
person  on  his  face,  press  upon  the  lower  chest  to  empty  the 
water  from  the  lungs,  wipe  out  the  mouth,  turn  the  patient 
over  on  his  back  and  shoulders,  pass  a  pin  thru  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  draw  the  tongue  out  from  the  mouth,  pass  a  string 
around  it  back  of  the  pin,  across  it  over  the  chin  and  tie  it  be¬ 
hind  the  head,  loosen  the  clothing,  and  then,  begin  artificial 
respiration  by  the  Sylvester  method.  This  inadequate  method 
is  the  only  one  described,  no  mention  being  made  of  the  modern 
prone-pressure  method. 

The  difficulty  of  including  in  the  compass  of  a  school  text¬ 
book  an  adequate  treatment  of  physiology,  personal  hygiene, 
community  hygiene,  and  first  aid  to  the  injured,  suggests  the 
thought  that  the  time  has  come  to  treat  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  separate  books. 

George  L.  Meylan 

Columbia  University 


Professor  Crew  of  the  Northwestern  University  is  the 
author  of  a  new  and  very  complete  General  physics.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  use  of  college  classes.  The  style  is  clear  and 
the  illustrations  adequate.  (New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1908.  521  p.  $2.75.) 

One  more  anthology  for  the  use  of  students  is  provided  by 
Professors  Baldwin  and  Paul  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
their  book  of  English  poems.  The  volume  is  without  any  very 
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distinguishing  characteristic,  but  is  useful  nevertheless.  (New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  1908,  415  p.  $1.00.) 

Mr.  Bolton  Hall,  who  is  perhaps  not  the  safest  of  guides, 
puts  forward  in  his  attractively  printed  book  entitled  A  little 
land  and  a  little  living,  an  ingenious  and  interesting  appeal  for 
a  return  to  the  soil.  He  would  like  the  crowded  populations 
of  the  great  cities  to  be  broken  up  and  led  off  to  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  His  argument  is  marred  by  many  divagations  of  one 
sort  or  another.  (New  York:  The  Arcadia  Press,  1908. 
175  p.  $1.00.) 

The  technic  of  English,  by  Oscar  Schleif,  does  not  impress  us 
as  a  very  valuable  or  as  a  very  important  book.  It  is  only  one 
more  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  literary  and  edu¬ 
cational  curiosities  get  themselves  printed.  (Philadelphia: 
Published  by  the  author,  1908.  45  p.  $1.00.) 

Gustav  Spiller  is  a  member  of  the  loyal  army  of  peaceful 
revolutionists.  His  Faith  in  man  is  a  collection  of  chapters 
which  contain  reflections  of  varied  significance  and  importance 
on  subjects  connected  wth  ethics,  philosophy,  and  education. 
(Macmillan  Co.,  1908.  190  p.  $1.75.) 

A  pleasant  volume  of  reading  for  children,  with  excellent 
illustrations  of  Japan  and  India,  is  In  the  golden  East,  by 
Charlotte  C.  Gibson.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1908. 
199  p.  60  cents.) 

The  young  malefactor,  by  Thomas  Travis,  is  a  study  of 
juvenile  degeneracy  which  may  be  commended  to  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  of  schools,  to  judges  in  the  criminal 
courts,  and,  indeed,  and  unhappily,  to  not  a  few  parents. 
(New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1908.  243  p.  $1.50.) 

M.  Compayre’s  admirable  study  of  Montaigne  has  been 
suitably  translated  into  English,  and  is  now  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  are  not  able  to  enjoy  it  in  the  original  French. 
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It  is  much  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  presentation  that 
exists  of  the  educational  influence  of  Montaigne.  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1908.  140  p.  90  cents.) 

The  best  feature  of  Gram  mar  and  its  reasons,  by  Mary  Hall 
Leonard,  is  the  quotations  with  which  the  several  chapters 
open.  The  book  itself  lacks  any  very  distinctive  characteris¬ 
tic,  and  its  scholarship  does  not  appear  to  be  always  of  the 
best.  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1908.  375  p.) 

A  volume  to  which  the  word  charming  may  properly  be 
applied  is  Studies  in  Victor  Hugo’s  dramatic  characters,  by 
Professor  Bruner,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
author  has  very  genuine  insight  into  the  creations  of  Hugo’s 
genius,  and  his  own  style  is  attractive  and  readable.  (Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1908.  171  p.  $1.00  net.) 

A  perfect  mine  of  information  which  is  of  value  to  the 
American  citizen  and  voter  is  contained  in  Government  by 
the  people,  by  Robert  H.  Fuller.  In  a  small  volume  the  author 
has  brought  together  a  general  statement  of  the  political  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  governing  nomina¬ 
tions  and  elections,  and  the  customs  of  the  political  parties. 
He  includes  in  an  appendix  the  national  party  platforms  of 
1904.  The  book  is  particularly  useful  just  at  this  time.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908.  261  p.  $1.00  net.) 

A  short  Outline  of  American  history  that  teachers  and 
schools  will  find  useful  for  quizzes  and  reviews,  is  that  edited 
by  Messrs.  Newton  and  Treat,  of  the  Lawrenceville  School. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1908.  109  p.  25 

cent?.) 

The  new  survey  of  the  development  of  English  literature 
with  special  reference  to  its  development  in  response  to  its  vari¬ 
ous  influences  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  English 
people  is  supplied  by  Professor  Crawshaw’s  Making  of  English 
literature.  The  book  is  suitable  as  a  college  textbook,  and 
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it  will  also  be  found  interesting  and  attractive  for  general  read¬ 
ers.  The  illustrations  are  unusually  suitable  and  unusually 
good.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1907.  453  p.  $1.25.) 

It  is  difficult  to  know  just  what  to  say  about  so  peculiar  a 
book  as  Lee’s  The  child  and  the  book,  but  self-conscious  in 
high  degree  the  author  undoubtedly  is.  He  professes  to  have 
written  a  manual  for  parents,  and  teachers  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  but  it  is  a  practical  manual,  the  use  of  which  will  be 
found  very  difficult.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1907.  161  p.  $1.50.) 

Books,  culture,  and  character  is  the  title  of  a  half-dozen 
chapters  on  books  and  booky  subjects  by  the  former  librarian 
of  the  City  Idbrary  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Lamed.  A  discriminating 
paper  on  the  “  Good  and  evil  from  the  printing  press  ”  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the  collection.  (Books,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  character,  by  J.  N.  Lamed.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1906.  187  p.  $1.00  net.) 

In  the  excellent  Science  Series,  of  which  Professor  Edward 
L.  Thorndike  is  the  American  editor,  an  important  new  vol¬ 
ume  on  Climate  is  included.  The  author  is  the  Assistant  in 
Climatology  of  Harvard  University,  Mr.  Robert  De  C.  Ward. 
The  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  historical  ma¬ 
terial  as  well  as  a  very  clear-cut  and  informing  presentation 
of  the  facts  of  climate  as  they  are  now  known.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1908.  370  p.  $2.00.) 

A  really  important  contribution  to  pedagogical  literature, 
altho  a  short  one,  is  made  by  Giovanni  Cesca  in  his  Religiositd 
e  Pedagogia  Moderna.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  an 
Italian  writer  of  standing  who  is  familiar  with  the  American 
literature  of  education.  The  author  makes  no  small  use  of 
American  writers,  and  presents  a  stimulating  and  highly  in¬ 
structive  treatment  of  his  subject.  (Messina:  Vincenzo 
Muglia,  1908.  185  p.  2L.) 
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Two  very  good  schoolbooks,  almost  old-fashioned  in  their 
excellence,  are  the  treatment  of  Latin  prose  composition  by 
Principal  Henry  C.  Pearson  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New 
York.  The  first  volume  is  based  on  Caesar,  and  the  second  on 
Cicero.  Their  scholarship  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  technical 
treatment  is  skilful.  (American  Book  Company,  1908.  195 

p.,  171  p.  50c  each.) 

We  commend  to  teachers  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools  the 
novel  book  of  Joseph  Hall,  entitled  Mtindns  alter  et  idem, 
edited  for  school  use  by  H.  J.  Anderson,  Inspector  of  Train¬ 
ing  Colleges  in  Cape  Colony.  This  little  known  but  very 
striking  book  is  the  work  of  the  seventeenth  Bishop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  has  an  exceptional  value  in  varying  the  monotony 
of  Latin  reading  usually  done  in  school.  (London:  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  1908.  183  p.  2s.) 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  whose  work  with  the  pen  is  as  de¬ 
lightful  as  his  literary  judgment  is  sound,  has  made  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  typical  American  and  English  tales  entitled  Stories  new 
and  old,  which  is  a  very  delightful  reading  for  boys  and  girls, 
as  well  as  for  men  and  women.  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co., 
1908.  451  p.  $1.50.) 

A  German  dictionary  in  one  stout  volume  which  is  com¬ 
prehensive  and  well  printed  is  a  reference  book  of  no  small 
value.  Such  is  the  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  the  German 
languages  by  William  James,  which  now  appears  re-written 
and  much  enlarged  in  the  41st  edition.  (Macmillan  Co.,  1908. 
ii24p.  $1.50.) 

Professor  Ashmore’s  scholarship  is  of  old-fashioned  sound¬ 
ness  and  good  judgment.  His  edition  of  the  Comedies  of 
Terence  is  a  capital  piece  of  work,  and  indicates  that  classical 
scholarship  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  land.  The  book  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memory  of  Mortimer  Lamson  Earle,  himself  a 
classical  scholar  of  the  first  rank.  (New  York:  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1908.  X  +  340  p.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

To  students  of  American  and  British  na- 

Bottinger-  tionality  who  intend  to  continue  or  complete 
Studien!  aus  ^ 

their  studies  m  Germany,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  learn  that  in  the  town  of  Gottingen  a  new  movement  has 
been  inaugurated.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  1908,  by 
the  initiative  of  his  Excellency,  the  late  Ministerial  Director  in 
the  Education  Department,  Dr.  Althoff,  and  by  the  munificence 
of  Geheimrat  von  Bdttinger,  of  Elberfeld,  a  new  institution 
was  founded  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  “  Bottinger- 
Studienhaus.” 

The  Institute  has  no  official  connection  with  the  University, 
but  yet  is  intended  to  serve  the  interests  of  university  students, 
both  native  and  foreign,  by  supplying  them  with  the  fullest  in¬ 
formation  by  which  their  studies  in  Germany  may  be  facilitated 
and  promoted,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  afford  foreign 
students  in  Gdttingen  the  means  of  making  themselves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  German  institutions  and  with  the  language  of 
the  country. 

The  Academic  Inquiry-Office  established  in  connection  with 
the  Institute,  which  will  be  provided  with  the  necessary  books 
of  reference  for  the  use  also  of  students,  will  especially  supply 
important  information  bearing  on  German  universities  and 
technical  high  schools,  their  arrangements  and  aims,  their 
various  courses  of  study,  the  conditions  of  admission  and 
graduation,  etc. 

Foreigners  studying  in  Gottingen,  who  may  seek  an  intro¬ 
duction  into  German  families,  will  be  put  into  communication 
with  such  suitable  families  as  have  offered  themselves  for  this 
purpose. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  new  Institute  will  be  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  courses  of  instruction  in  German,  which  will 
enable  foreign  students  to  acquire  a  thoro  working  knowledge 
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of  the  language.  By  lectures  and  occasional  excursions  they 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  German  institutions  in  various 
departments,  and  opportunities  will  be  afforded  them  to  become 
familiar  with  German  intellectual  life. 

The  establishment  has  been  located  for  the  present  in  a  large 
modern  building,  rented  for  the  purpose  and  arranged  and 
furnished  for  the  requirements  of  the  Institute.  Here  also  the 
American  and  British  Club,  which  has  been  in  existence  in 
Gottingen  for  a  number  of  years,  will  find  a  new  and  comfort¬ 
able  home,  in  close  proximity  to  the  University  lecture  rooms 
and  to  the  central  parts  of  the  town. 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Institute  consists  of 
Herr  von  Bottinger  and  three  University  professors,  to  who^n 
is  added  an  Advisory  Board  composed  of  the  University 
curator,  the  Burgomaster  of  Gottingen,  and  nine  additional 
professors. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Institute  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  on  application  addrest  to  the  “  Bottinger- Studienhaus,” 
Gottingen. 


A  New  Plan  Following  up  a  suggestion  made  a  short  time 
of  City  School  since  by  Mr.  J.  Edward  Swanstrom,  for  many 
Organization  years  an  influential  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  first  in  Brooklyn  and  then  in  New  York,  the  City 
Club  of  New  York  has  proposed  a  reorganization  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  systems  of  the  metropolis 
that  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  worthy  of  most  careful 
study.  For  the  present  eight-year  elementary  school  course 
and  the  present  four-year  high  school  course,  this  plan  pro¬ 
poses  to  substitute  a  six-year  elementary  school  course,  a  lower 
high  school  course  of  three  years,  and  an  upper  high  school 
course  of  three  years.  The  lower  high  school  courses  are  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  elementary  school  buildings  in  order  that 
children  may  not  be  required  to  journey  considerable  distances 
to  attend  them,  and  in  order,  further,  that  the  room  available 
in  such  buildings  for  children  of  that  age  may  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  While  the  City  of  New  York  reports  each 
year  that  a  large  number  of  elementary  school  children  are  on 
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part  time,  it  also  reports  that  the  school  sittings  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Board  of  Education  exceed  by  more  than  120,000 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.  This  apparent  paradox 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  excess  of  pupils  is  in  sections 
of  the  city  where  unoccupied  seats  are  not  to  be  found. 
There  are  many  vacant  seats  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  elementary  school  grades.  Those  who  pro¬ 
pose  the  new  plan  believe  that  if  their  scheme  of  reorganization 
were  adopted  a  more  even  distribution  of  school  children  would 
follow,  fewer  vacant  sittings  would  be  found  in  the  elementary 
school  buildings,  more  pupils  would  go  forward  to  at  least  the 
high  school  course,  and  many  economies — administrative  and 
financial — would  result. 

The  bearing  of  the  proposed  reorganization  upon  the  move¬ 
ment  to  provide  equal  salaries  for  men  and  women  teachers  is 
important.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  appoint  only  women  to  teaching  positions  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  of  course  all  such  teachers  would  be  paid  on  one 
and  the  same  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  women 
teachers  in  the  two  kinds  of  high  school  would  not  be  so 
numerous  as  to  bankrupt  the  City  if  it  were  to  equalize  the  pay 
of  high  school  teachers,  regardless  of  sex. 

Apart  from  other  objections,  the  financial  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  an  equal  pay  system  for  all  elementary  school 
teachers  is  that  it  would  involve  raising  the  pay  of  many 
thousands  of  women  to  the  amount  received  by  a  few  hundred 
men.  The  resulting  financial  burden  would  be  intolerable. 

Mr.  Swanstrom’s  plan,  now  indorsed  by  so  influential  a  body 
as  the  City  Club,  will  doubtless  receive  serious  consideration 
from  the  authorities.  It  has  very  much  to  commend  it.  Not 
the  least  of  the  advantages  to  follow  its  adoption  would  be  that 
the  elementary  school  course  would  be  fixt  at  six  years,  the 
proper  period  for  it,  and  that  comparative  study  and  depart¬ 
mental  teaching  which  are  characteristic  of  secondary  school 
work  would  begin  at  the  point  where  they  ought  to  begin,  and 
under  a  secondary  school  name  and  a  secondary  school  organ¬ 
ization.  The  result  of  the  consideration  of  the  plan  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Education  will  be 
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watched  with  interest,  both  within  and  without  the  City  of 
New  York. 


Two  Addresses  ^wo  recent  addresses  by  Professor  Michael 
by  Professor  E.  Sadler,  made  to  important  gatherings  in 
England,  deal  with  matters  of  much  more 
than  English  concern,  and  deserve  careful  reading  in  this 
country.  Professor  Sadler  himself  occupies  a  unique  position 
as  a  philosophic  student  and  expounder  of  education  in  every 
phase  and  from  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  points 
of  view.  No  words  now  spoken  or  written  on  education  are 
more  worth  hearing  and  heeding  than  his. 

One  of  the  addresses  referred  to  was  delivered  on  October  7 
last  before  the  Church  Congress  at  Manchester.  Its  subject 
was  “  The  care  of  the  church  for  her  members  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one.”  The  speaker  dealt  con¬ 
cretely  with  the  problem  of  religious  and  moral  training  during 
the  urgent  years  of  adolescence.  Setting  to  one  side  the  nar¬ 
rower  conception  of  education.  Professor  Sadler  urged  with 
eloquent  force  that  national  education  comprizes  many  in¬ 
fluences  besides  those  of  the  schools,  however  indispensable 
and  precious  the  influence  of  the  schools  may  be.  He  called 
upon  the  church  to  take  its  place  as  an  educational  agency 
and  instrumentality  in  full  appreciation  of  its  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  well  as  of  its  duty.  He  argued  with  convincing 
force  the  danger  which  would  result  from  giving  an  educa¬ 
tional  monopoly  to  the  secular  state.  Such  a  monopoly  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sadler  held  “  would  restrict  the  growth  of  new  ideas, 
hamper  individual  initiative,  discourage  experiment,  and  either 
impose  upon  us  a  crippling  uniformity  of  regulation  or  pro¬ 
voke  a  bitter  conflict  between  contending  ideals  of  life  and 
duty.”  f 

Professor  Sadler  opposed  an  educational  monopoly  of  a 
church  as  vigorously  as  he  opposed  the  educational  monopoly 
of  the  secular  state,  and  he  urged  as  a  solution  a  policy  which 
would  permit  a  “  variety  of  types  of  school  set  in  a  framework 
of  national  organization.”  Such  a  plan  alone,  he  held,  would 
give  that  practical  synthesis  of  effort,  which  will  satisfy  the 
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ineradicable  convictions  of  the  different  groups  in  a  nation  so 
varied  as  England. 

With  Professor  Sadler’s  argument  all  intelligent  persons 
must  be  in  warm  sympathy ;  with  the  attempt  to  realize  in  fact 
and  in  law  his  concrete  proposal,  however,  difficulties  of  a 
serious  nature  would  at  once  arise.  A  chief  task  of  the  school 
is  the  training  of  citizens,  and  in  a  modern  democracy  these 
citizens  must  be  bound  together  by  as  many  ties,  and  separated 
by  as  few  lines  of  division,  as  possible.  If  the  unfortunate, 
unreasonable,  and  surely  in  large  part  temporary,  theological 
differences  which  divide  professing  Christians  into  warring 
camps  are  to  be  erected  officially  into  educational  standards 
and  permanent  educational  influences,  then  the  schools  will 
produce  not  citizens,  but  narrow  and  uncatholic  theological 
partizans,  who  will  have  early  in  life  formed  the  habit  of  em¬ 
phasizing  differences  of  faith  and  practise,  which  are  either  en¬ 
tirely  unworthy  or  at  best  of  slight  importance.  Leaving  aside 
for  the  moment  the  non-Christian  citizens  of  a  modern  demo¬ 
cratic  state,  there  is  only  one  line  of  cleavage  running  thru  the 
body  of  Christians  which  really  represents  a  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  attitude,  and  that  is  the 
line  of  cleavage  between  those  Christians  who  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  those  who  are  Protestants.  Even  this  line  is 
less  sharply  defined  than  it  once  was,  and  it  does  not  seem  too 
much  to  hope  that  some  day  Christendom  may  be  reunited. 
Therefore,  to  seize  upon  differing  types  of  theological  opinion 
or  of  religious  attitude  and  to  treat  them  as  permanent  educa¬ 
tional  influences,  seems  to  us  to  give  to  them  an  importance 
which  not  only  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  of  which  they 
should,  at  all  hazards,  be  deprived.  That  the  home  and  the 
school  and  the  church  should  and  must  co-operate  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young,  is  an  axiom  in  sound  educational  theory; 
but  that  the  different  types  of  church  should  each  be  subsidized 
by  the  state  and  so  assisted  in  the  perpetuation  of  their  petty 
differences,  seems  to  us  unsound  public  policy. 

In  England  this  question  is  much  complicated  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  established  church.  Our  own  generation,  how¬ 
ever,  has  seen  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
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and  is  almost  certain  to  witness  its  disestablishment  in  Wales. 
The  time  can  not  be  very  far  distant  when  the  church  will  be 
disestablished  in  England  itself.  To  tens  of  thousands  of 
conservative  and  church-loving  Englishmen,  such  a  suggestion 
seems  little  short  of  sacrilege;  but,  nevertheless,  the  outside 
observer  can  see  the  signs  and  tendencies  of  the  times  perhaps 
better  than  Englishmen  themselves.  He  can  see  clearly  enough 
that  no  modern  democracy  will  permit  the  long  continued  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  established  church,  or  the  subsidizing  out  of 
funds  raised  by  public  tax  of  the  activities  of  various  religious 
bodies.  The  divisions  of  Christendom  and  the  rise  of  de¬ 
mocracy  explain  both  the  secular  state  and  the  secular  school. 
The  child’s  education  in  religious  matters  will  have  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  family  and  under  the  influence  of  the  church;  but 
these  must  act  in  co-operation  with  the  school,  and  not  assume 
to  be  substitutes  for  the  school  or  for  any  part  of  its  legitimate 
activity. 

Professor  Sadler’s  second  address,  delivered  at  the  annual 
Conference  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  of  Institutes 
on  October  8,  is  equally  significant  and  equally  interesting. 
His  subject  for  this  address  was  “  Organizations  for  adult 
education.”  Professor  Sadler  set  out  in  impressive  fashion 
what  should  be  done  and  what  is  being  done  to  provide  for  the 
most  thoughtful  among  the  workers,  men  and  women,  the 
highest  kind  of  training  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
underlie  the  effective  discharge  of  the  duties  of  modern  citizen¬ 
ship.  He  then  past  to  a  consideration  of  the  desirability  and 
necessity  of  securing  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nations  a  due 
measure  of  educational  and  physical  care  during  the  critical 
years  of  adolescence.  The  whole  address  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  wise  suggestion.  Professor  Sadler  has  rarely  exerted 
his  great  powers  to  better  purpose  than  in  these  two  extraor¬ 
dinary  addresses. 


The  formal  announcement  that  President 
PresWent^mio^^  Eliot  will  retire  from  active  service  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  on  his  completion  of  forty 
years  of  service  in  the  presidency  in  May  next  is  one  of  grave 
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importance  to  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  For¬ 
tunately,  it  is  not  yet  time — and  may  the  time  long  be  post¬ 
poned! — to  estimate  President  Eliot’s  personal  and  official 
service  to  American  education  and  to  American  life.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  his  name  and  his  influence  have  been 
potent  first  in  New  England  and  more  lately  thruout  the  whole 
Nation.  The  personal  position  which  he  has  won  and  worthily 
occupied  is  exceptional.  His  participation  in  educational  ac¬ 
tivity  of  every  kind  has  been  so  generous  and  his  qualities  of 
leadership  so  marked  that  it  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  his  with¬ 
drawal  from  active  educational  service.  That  President  Eliot 
is  wise,  however,  in  seeking  repose  and  freedom  from  care 
while  his  powers  are  undiminished  and  his  health  sound,  can 
not  be  doubted.  The  Educational  Review  only  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  when  it 
offers  to  President  Eliot  an  expression  of  sincere  regard  and 
esteem  as  well  as  an  earnest  wish  for  his  long  life  and  con¬ 
tinued  happiness. 


Dr.  Friedrich 
Althoff 


It  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  some  aspects 
of  present-day  civilization  that,  so  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  no  American  newspaper  re¬ 


corded  the  death  on  October  20  last  of  one  of  the  foremost  in¬ 


tellectual  and  governmental  figures  of  Europe — Dr.  Friedrich 
Althoff.  For  a  quarter  century.  Dr.  Althoff  has  held  practi¬ 
cally  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  administration  of  the  entire 


educational  system  of  Prussia.  The  universities,  the  technical 
high  schools,  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  elementary  school 
system  of  that  great  state  all  alike  came  under  his  eye,  and 
were  the  objects  of  his  solicitous  care  and  painstaking  labor. 
As  a  leader  of  men  and  as  a  formulator  of  public  policies,  Dr. 
Althoff  has  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors  in  this  generation. 
No  man  was  closer  to  the  German  Emperor,  and  no  one  ex¬ 
erted  a  larger  or  more  direct  influence  over  important  matters 
of  Prussian  policy,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic. 

Last  year,  because  of  ill  health.  Dr.  Althoff  retired  from  his 
post  in  the  Prussian  Cultus  Ministerium  which  he  had  so  long 
adorned.  In  English  political  parlance.  Dr.  Althoff  was  the 
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chief  permanent  official  of  the  Ministry,  but  in  fact  he  was 
much  more  than  that.  His  persistent  activity  touched  every 
phase  and  form  of  the  culture  life  of  Germany.  To  him  is 
due  the  suggestion  for  the  interchange  of  professors  between 
Germany  and  America,  and  the  whole  international  movement 
in  education  has  had  his  constant  sympathy  and  his  powerful 
support.  He  was  the  moving  force  behind  the  establishment 
of  the  Auskunftstelle  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  of 
the  Bottinger-Studienhaus  at  Gottingen.  The  Internationale 
IVochenschrift,  now  nearly  two  years  old,  conducted  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Paszkowski  and  Hinneberg,  is  due  to  him.  It  was  Dr. 
Althoff  who  endeavored,  often  with  success,  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  that  in  too  many  cases  marked  German  university 
organization  and  instruction.  He  was  familiar  with  the  higher 
educational  systems  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  urged  unceasingly  upon  the  Germans  the  lessons 
which  these  culture  nations  teach.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
for  twenty-five  years  past  any  important  document  relating  to 
the  educational  system  of  Prussia  has  been  formulated  without 
his  controlling  co-operation  and  direction. 

In  addition  to  performing  this  massive  public  service  to  the 
civilization  of  his  time.  Dr.  Althoff’s  character  was  one  of  lofty 
intellectual  and  moral  integrity,  as  well  a§  of  almost  womanlike 
sweetness  and  tenderness.  As  companion  and  as  friend  he 
was  loved,  as  much  as  his  great  talents  and  his  public  service 
were  respected. 

Dr.  Althoff  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
received  from  his  Sovereign  and  from  his  Nation  every  mark 
of  honor  and  distinction  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow. 
In  his  passing,  a  truly  great  man  has  gone. 


Death  of 
Dr.  Caird 


Still  another  great  leader  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  our  time  has  past  away.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  I  Dr.  Edward  Caird,  late  Master  of 
BalHol  College,  died  at  his  Oxford  residence  of  paralysis.  No 
man  well  read  in  the  scholarly  literature  of  the  past  generation 
is  a  stranger  to  the  name  of  Caird.  The  two  brothers,  John 
Caird  and  Edward  Caird,  both  of  whom  have  now  past  away, 
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may  be  said  with  assurance  to  have  been  two  of  the  greatest 
philosophical  minds  that  the  English-speaking  race  has  yet 
produced.  John  Caird’s  Philosophy  and  religion  has  been  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  philosophical  literature  in  the 
English  language.  Similarly  Edward  Caird’s  profound  In¬ 
terpretations  of  Kant  and  Hegel  has  been  unequaled  for  lucid¬ 
ity,  for  thoroness,  and  for  grasp  of  the  intellectual  principles  of 
historical  philosophy.  One  is  tempted  to  draw  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  thinking  of  the  Cairds  and  that  shallower  current  of 
philosophizing  which  in  part  amuses  and  in  part  interests  the 
academic  world  of  today,  but  the  comparison  is  too  cruel  and 
would  perhaps  serve  no  good  purpose.  The  serene  spirit  of 
Edward  Caird,  his  thoro  scholarship  and  his  lofty  character 
are  themselves  a  monument  more  enduring  than  bronze. 

It  is  announced  from  London  that  the  Presi- 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  have 
awarded  medals  for  1908  as  follows; 

The  Copley  medal  to  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  on  the 
ground  of  the  great  value  of  his  numerous  contributions  to 
natural  history  and  of  the  part  he  took  in  working  out  the 
theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection. 

The  Rum  ford  medal  to  Professor  H.  A.  Lorentz  on  the 
ground  of  his  investigations  in  Optical  and  Electrical  Science. 

A  Royal  medal  to  Professor  John  Milne  on  the  ground  of 
his  preeminent  services  in  the  modern  development  of  Seismo- 
logical  Science. 

A  Royal  medal  to  Dr.  Henry  Head  on  the  ground  of  his 
researches  on  the  relations  between  the  Visceral  and  Somatic 
nerves  and  on  the  functions  of  the  Afferent  nerves.  • 

The  Davy  medal  to  Professor  W.  A.  Tilden  on  the  ground 
of  his  discoveries  in  Chemistry,  especially  on  the  Terpenes  and 
on  Atomic  heats. 

The  Darwin  medal  to  Professor  August  Weissman  on  the 
ground  of  his  eminent  services  in  support  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Evolution  by  means  of  National  Selection. 

The  Hughes  medal  to  Professor  Eugen  Goldstein  on  the 
ground  of  his  discoveries  on  the  nature  of  Electric  Discharge 
in  Rarefied  Gases. 
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Mr.  Balfour  on  The  exigencies  of  the  battle  over  elementary 
Religious  Educa-  education  in  England  have  led  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  Parents’  League,  whose  aim  it  is  to 
maintain  the  right  of  the  parent  to  determine  the  religious 
education  of  his  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
League  counts  some  80,000  members  and  professes  attach¬ 
ment  to  no  political  party  or  to  no  special  religious  school  of 
thought.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  London,  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  League,  Mr.  Balfour  made — as  he  always  does — a 
most  interesting  address.  After  some  introductory  remarks, 
Mr.  Balfour  addrest  himself  to  the  principles  to  be  followed 
in  settling  these  questions,  and  said : 


“  For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  there  are  several  principles 
that  we  may  lay  down  which  ought  to  guide,  which  must  guide, 
every  man  who  tries  really  to  settle  the  question.  In  the  first 
place  it  really  is  impossible  to  treat  the  great  efforts  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  made  for  generations  and  is  still  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  cause  of  elementary  education  as  if  they  had  never 
been  made  at  all.  It  really  is  absurd  for  any  practical  legislator 
to  come  forward — unless  he  avowedly  come  forward  as  the 
mere  tyrannical  instrument  of  a  temporary  majority — it  is 
quite  absurd,  I  say,  for  any  practical  statesman  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  say  that  the  legislature  may  invite  a  great  religious 
community  to  spend  vast  sums  of  money,  to  undergo  enormous 
labor  and  cost,  at  the  invitation  of  the  state,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  state,  and  then  to  have  the  results  of  all  those 
labors  and  all  that  expenditure  swept  away  in  a  moment 
without  consideration,  without  regard  for  the  cause  for 
which  those  labors  and  that  expenditure  were  undertaken,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  will  ever  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  sound  system  of  education.  I  do  not  believe  she 
will  ever  regard  her  interests,  or  her  supposed  interests,  as 
being  in  any  sense  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  really  national 
system.  But  to  tell  me  that  all  the  sacrifices  which  have  been 
made  in  the  past  are  to  count  for  nothing  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  future,  and  that  what  is  to  be  done  is  to  be  done  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  wish  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people — that,  I 
say,  is  really  absurd.  That  is  my  first  principle,  or  my  first 
conclusion  as  to  the  recent  controversy. 

My  second  is  that  no  remedy  for  the  present  anomalies 
can  be  found  in  the  direction  of  contracting-out.  It  is  not 
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impossible,  and  it  might  not  be  disastrous,  to  allow  schools  of 
great  wealth,  possest  of  ample  endowments,  to  contract  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  ordinary  system,  just  as  our  great  public 
schools  and  secondary  schools  are  outside  the  system,  and  a 
large  number  of  private  adventure  schools.  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  it,  but  it  would  have  no  very  disastrous  effects.  But 
what  would  clearly  have  disastrous  effects,  educationally,  is  to 
allow  the  poor  schools  to  contract  out.  Directly  you  allow  the 
poor  schools  to  contract  out,  and  try  to  bring  them  up  to  their 
former  rate-aided  position  by  merely  increasing  the  grant,  you 
only  raise  the  general  level  of  the  cost  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  I  can  not  myself  believe  that  any  government  will  again 
suggest  that  contracting  out  is  the  proper  solution  of  this 
question. 

The  third  principle  I  lay  down  is  that  no  solution  will  ever 
be  accepted  by  the  people  of  this  country, which  gives  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  am  perfectly  ready 
to  fight  for  the  Roman  Catholic  parent,  as  I  am  for  the  Angli¬ 
can  parent;  but  I  will  never  willingly  consent,  I  will  never  be 
a  party  to  any  arrangement  which  gives  special  privileges  to 
one  particular  communion.  Now  if  these  propostions  be 
granted,  in  what  line  is  movement  to  take  place  if  movement 
be  necessary?  If  we  are  to  alter  the  system  of  1902,  in  what 
direction  must  we  move? 

There  are  really  only  two  directions — only  two,  at  all 
events,  that  my  ingenuity  or  that  of  those  I  have  consulted  has 
ever  suggested.  One  is  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  abolish¬ 
ing  religion  altogether  as  part  of  our  national  system;  the 
other  is  in  the  direction  of  increasing  as  far  as  possible  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  parents  over  the  religion  taught  to  their  children, 
combined  with  some  effective  method  of  teaching  that  religion. 
I  do  not  propose  to  argue  before  such  a  meeting  as  this  the 
first  of  these  two  alternatives.  The  more  we  observe  the  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  the  educational  movement  thruout  the  world, 
the  more  convinced  shall  we  become  that  no  greater  disaster 
could  happen  to  any  community  than  that  it  should  banish  re¬ 
ligion,  as  a  thing  of  no  account,  from  the  lessons  which  are  to 
be  taught  to  its  children.  And  if  I  am  told,  as  by  some  I  may 
be  told,  that  religion  is  a  very  good  thing — that  religion  ought 
to  be  taught  to  children,  but  that  the  people  who  ought  to  teach 
it  are  the  parents,  I  say.  Look  around  upon  the  actual  facts  in 
the  civilization  in  which  you  live.  If  you  compel  the  parents 
to  give  up  their  duties  as  regards  secular  education  to  the 
teachers  of  your  appointment,  how  can  you  ask  them  to 
divide  education  in  this  kind  of  way,  and  require  them,  having 
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taught  them  that,  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  and  by  teachers  in 
whose  appointment  the  community  has  a  voice,  to  teach  them 
that  their  secular  education  has  to  be  done  by  that  machinery, 
but  religious  education  is  to  be  divorced  from  it?  I,  therefore, 
iiold — and  in  this  I  know  I  speak  the  general  feelings  of  my 
countrymen — I  hold  that  it  is  not  worth  while  arguing  whether 
we  shall  preserve  religion  in  the  voluntary  schools.  Religion 
must  be  preserved,  and  will  be  preserved.  Well,  the  only  al¬ 
ternative,  if  you  mean,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  found  necessary, 
to  alter  the  present  system,  is  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
parents’  rights,  to  modify  your  system  so  that  the  parents  shall 
feel  what  is  very  good  for  them  to  feel — that  they  have  some 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  religion  which  has  to  be  taught 
to  their  children,  and  that  the  religion  shall  be  one,  not  chosen 
by  any  particular  local  authority,  but  chosen  by  the  parents 
themselves.  Evidently,  if  the  new  system  is  to  be  on  these 
lines  it  carries  with  it  two  conclusions,  to  one  of  which  there 
would  be  Churchmen  who  would  object,  to  the  other  of  which 
there  are  many  Nonconformists  who  would  object. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  if  you  are  going  sincerely  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  the  children  an  effective  education  in  the  reli¬ 
gion  desired  by  their  parents,  you  have  to  modify  the  existing 
system  in  voluntary  schools,  and  you  have  altogether  to  break 
down  that  most  anomalous  and  indefensible  arrangement,  the 
Cowper-Temple  clause  in  the  provided  schools.  Your  change 
must  be  a  double  change.  There  are  Nonconformist  reformers 
keenly  alive  to  what  they  consider  to  be  the  justice  of  their  own 
people,  but  absolutely  blind  to  the  equally  obvious  injustice 
that  their  scheme  would  inflict  upon  Church  people  who  wish 
for  only  one  kind  of  scheme,  and  that  the  provided  school. 
And  so  little  do  they  know  how  to  use  the  English  language 
with  accuracy,  that  they  describe  this  system  of  universally- 
provided  schools  as  the  control  by  the  locality  of  the  religious 
education  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  locality.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  any  particular  love  for  a  majority;  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  any  particular  desire  to  see  the  children  of  all  parents 
educated  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  some  pa¬ 
rents  but,  altogether  apart  from  that,  is  it  not  folly  to  say  that 
the  local  authority  has  under  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  the 
power  of  directing  the  religious  education  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  when,  in  fact,  it  can  not  direct  the  reli¬ 
gious  education  at  all?  That  has  been  settled  for  them  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  obscure,  ambiguous  in  its  wording,  but  still 
intentionally  designed  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  any  particular 
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denomination  being  given  to  the  children  of  members  of  that 
denomination.  Now  that  is  a  system  which  breaks  down  alto¬ 
gether  at  the  bar  of  reason,  and  which  five  minutes’  argument 
knocks  to  pieces,  and  which  has  not  even  the  practical  advan¬ 
tage  of  satisfying  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  which  must 
absolutely  go  if  parents’  rights  are  to  be  regarded.  In  other 
words,  if  you  really  wish  to  have  a  stable  and  logical  arrange¬ 
ment,  you  will  have  to  allow,  indeed  to  encourage  Noncon¬ 
formist  teaching  in  Church  schools  where  the  Nonconformist 
parents  desire  it,  and  you  will  have  to  allow  effective  denomi¬ 
national  teaching  in  the  council  schools.  That  is  not  all.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  to  me  that,  if  religious  education  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fective,  experience  shows  we  must  encourage  the  teachers  to 
take  part  in  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  whole  religious  teaching 
need  necessarily  be  carried  out  by  the  teachers  of  the  school. 
I  certainly  should  not  refuse  the  aid  of  ministers  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  whose  children  were  represented  in  the  schools;  but  in 
the  main,  if  you  want  the  teaching  to  succeed,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  teachers  who  will  teach  it.  On  this  point  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  personal  experience,  but  I  have  conversed  with  a 
large  number  of  experts,  and  there  is  almost  unanimity  on  the 
point  that,  especially  in  large  schools,  it  is  the  teacher  alone, 
broadly  speaking — I  do  not  lay  down  any  universal  proposition 
— to  whom  should  be  intrusted,  not  merely  the  giving  of  secu¬ 
lar  education,  but  of  religious  education. 

If  that  be  admitted,  we  are  driven  on  again  by  irresistible 
logic  to  ask  how  the  teachers  who  are  to  teach  religion  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  parents  are  to  be  selected,  and 
this  is  really  the  all-important  point.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
the  question  of  tests  for  teachers.  That  was  made,  I  am  well 
aware,  a  shibboleth  of  the  platform,  but  it  is  a  shibboleth  quite 
useless  except  on  the  platform.  It  carries  with  it  no  clear  or 
definite  meaning  to  any  thinking  man,  and  its  whole  object  and 
effect  is  to  call  down  cheers  at  the  moment,  and  possibly  to 
obtain  votes.  The  recent  discussions  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  have  shown  beyond  doubt  that  the  government  them¬ 
selves  are  aware  of  all  the  ambiguity  which  lurks  under  that 
well-worn  formula.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  formula  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  human  being  wants  to  impose  tests,  and,  what 
you  ask  whether  the  abolition  of  tests  means  that  no  inquiry  is 
to  be  made,  no  information  received  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
teacher  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  religion  which  is  part  of 
his  duties,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  is  an  absolutely  absurd 
position  to  put  any  of  those  responsible  for  teaching  in;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  government  themselves,  in  the  stress 
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of  argument  and  with  the — I  will  not  say  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  England  before  them,  for  to  that,  I  believe,  they  are 
wholly  indifferent,  but  with  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  before  them — the  government  themselves 
have  been  obliged  to  admit  that  the  idea  of  refusing  to  ask 
whether,  for  example,  a  teacher  in  a  school,  where  all  the 
children  are  Roman  Catholics,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  man 
of  genuine  piety  and  of  teaching  ability  in  religious  matters — 
to  refuse  that  right  is  really  grotesque.  What  the  government 
would  concede  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Jew  in  this  respect 
is  a  thing  which  the  Church  of  England  and  every  other  de¬ 
nomination  has  the  right  to  require.  I  do  not  care  what  is  to 
be  in  the  education  bill,  provided  it  be  left  open  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  selecting  the  teachers,  not  to  ask  offensive 
questions,  not  to  put  preposterous  tests,  but  simply  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  broad  fact.  Can  this  teacher 
teach  that  which  we  are  employing  him  to  teach  ?  ” 

Mr.  Balfour,  after  giving  a  resume  of  his  previous  points, 
said : — “  There  only  remains  the  fifth  step  to  take,  which  is 
to  ask  who  is  to  have  the  control  of  the  appointment  of  these 
teachers  who  are  to  give  religious  as  well  as  secular  education. 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  there  must  be  some  kind  of  veto 
by  the  parents  upon  the  selection  of  the  teacher  who  is  to  teach 
their  children  religion.  That  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
objects  of  the  great  association  which  I  am  addressing,  and  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  practicable.  Whether  this  gov¬ 
ernment  or  any  government  will  feel  that,  after  all  the  debates 
we  have  had,  the  real  outstanding  grievances  of  any  class  in  the 
community  are  so  great  that  the  labor  and  turmoil  of  another 
education  bill  must  be  undertaken  I  know  not.  But  if  that  task 
is  again  undertaken  by  a  responsible  government  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  lines  on  which  they  ought  to  pro¬ 
ceed  are  in  the  direction  which  I  have  ventured  briefly  to  indi¬ 
cate.  They  are  in  conformity,  as  Lord  Salisbury  told  you  just 
now,  with  that  natural  jurisprudence  which  is  older  even  than 
the  common  law  of  England.  They  are  in  conformity  with 
all  our  instincts.  They  are,  I  believe,  not  impracticable.  They 
are  in  harmony  with  the  highest  religious  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  favor  no  denomination  above  any  other  denomina¬ 
tion.  They  give  equal  justice  all  round.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  reform  on  lines  which  will  stand  the  most  rigid  scrutiny 
and  the  most  pitiless  logical  investigation.  It  has  in  it,  there¬ 
fore,  some  basis  of  perpetuity,  and  if  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  indeed  discontented  with  the  historic  foundation  upon 
which  the  religious  system  of  the  act  of  1902  was  founded,  let 
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them  by  all  means  sweep  it  away.  But  do  not  let  them  attempt 
to  substitute  for  one  anomaly  another  anomaly,  for  one  cause 
of  scandal  and  offense  another  and  yet  greater  cause  of  scan¬ 
dal  and  offense.  Let  them  boldly  take  the  clear,  rational^ 
broad-minded  course  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay  before  you 
tonight,  and  then,  and  then  only,  we  shall  have  found  the 
method  by  which  the  highest  interests  of  religion  will  be  found, 
compatible  with  state  education.” 


Some  Funny 
Questions 


One  hears  some  queer  things  nowadays. 
Suppose  one  were  told  that  a  leading  Fed¬ 
eral  office-holder  in  a  city  of  no  inconsider¬ 


able  size  had  promised  an  early  election  as  Superintendent  of 


Schools  to  a  person  who  was  officiating  as  Superintendent  of 


Schools  in  another  city,  not  remote  and  not  small  as  cities  go  ? 


Suppose  a  rather  sweeping  change  of  school  textbooks  took 
place  in  the  smaller  city,  the  change  being  entirely  in  a  single 
interest,  on  the  recommendation  and  at  the  urging  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  suppose  that  the  representa¬ 


tives  of  the  aforesaid  interests  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 


the  Federal  office-holder  in  the  larger  city? 

Under  such  circumstances  would  a  sweeping  change  of 
school  textbooks  in  the  larger  city  be  likely  to  follow  if  the 
Federal  office-holder  were  able  to  carry  out  his  promise? 


Would  this  be  buying  a  Superintendency  by  selling  the  Super¬ 
intendent-to-be  ?  We  wonder. 


And  suppose  that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the 
larger  city  was  known  the  country  over  for  capacity,  courage, 
and  devotion,  what  would  the  Federal  office-holder’s  motive 
be  in  bringing  about  a  change?  High,  low,  or  the  game? 
Queer,  isn’t  it? 

How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  some  bright  young  man  on  the 
Tribune,  or  the  Record-Herald,  or  the  Daily  Ne%vs  could  man¬ 
age  to  find  answers  for  all  these  funny  questions!  Perhaps 
one  will.  0 


